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Dr.! Charles E. Park Speaks on Humanism 


The Universalist Club of Boston met in 
the Hotel Brunswick on Monday evening, 
March 10, with President Thompson in 
the chair. Mr. Thomas MacLauflin of 
the Redemption choir delighted the mem- 
bers with several beautiful baritone solos. 
During the business session, upon motion 
of Dr. van Schaick, it was unanimously 
voted to ask Dr. Park to carry to his Uni- 
tarian’ brethren our sympathy in the loss 
of their most distinguished layman, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. President Thompson 
introduced as the speaker of the evening 
Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the First 
Church in Boston, whom he felicitously 
described as ‘“‘a lover of mankind and a 
preacher of the Word of God.”’ 

The subject of Dr. Park’s address was 
“Humanism.” ‘We Unitarians,’”’ he said, 
“are under suspicion of originating this 
widely discussed theological attitude, and 
there is a popular impression that we are 
particularly disturbed by it. As a matter 
of fact, so far as its incidence can be 
definitely determined, it seems to have 
come from a group of liberal Baptists in 
the University of Chicago. It will help us 
both to understand and to evaluate it if 
we will remember that our theology is 
largely shaped and colored by our earthly 
fortunes. Our Calvinist forbears came 
here three hundred years ago seeking op- 
portunity to maintain the austerity and 
simplicity of their faith, for which they had 
been persecuted and outcast on the other 
side of the sea. But it is also true that 
they were Calvinists because they came to 
this country. They found themselves, 
a handful of isolated folk, unable to cope 
with the rigors of New England savagery 
and starvation, which for a century never 
became less and easier than privation and 
hardship. They were thrown back of 
necessity on their faith in an authoritative 
God as a refuge. In this they were only 
repeating the earlier history of Calvinism 
as it developed in the sixteenth century. 
In that age men found themselves in an 
environment they could not control. Pes- 
tilence, tyranny, both civil and ecclesias- 
tical, and social chaos due to the break-up 
of feudalism, forced them to be either 
Catholics or Calvinists—that is, to take 


refuge in an authoritative church or a- 


sovereign and omnipotent God. 

“Now, this type of Calvinism gives a 
tremendous courage with which to meet 
human adversities. The New England 
Puritan overcame the enormous difficulties 
of his environment because he was stayed 
upon a sure sense that he had an all- 
powerful God as a final and lasting refuge. 
Our own age has gone as far from that as 
possible. We feel that we have mastered 
nature and that our destinies are in our 
own keeping. Science has robbed the 
unknown of its terrors; invention has 
tamed the earth to the service of man; his 
majesty, the American Public, is on the 


throne. So we feel that we have outgrown 
our need of God. 

“Here is one of the causes for the rise and 
spread of humanism. It grows out of our 
sense, perhaps our exaggerated sense, of 
human potency. 

“You will find confirmation of this be- 
lief in the close relationship between theol- 
ogy and environment in what is going on 
to-day in Germany. As the result of the 
national debacle of the World War the 
thoughtful German feels that life has 
somehow gotten out of his grasp, and that 
he is defeated by mightier forces than his 
own soul possesses. Therefore Germany, 
going back to the theology of crisis of Brun- 
ner and Barth, is turning to a revived and 
revivified Calvinism, because it is the only 
refuge of men who no longer feel they can 
control their environment. Over against 
such recession and return to Calvinism is 
the humanism that is largely a result of the 
American man’s success in mastering his 
environment and winning a material pros- 
prity more abundant, perhaps more spirit- 
ually suffocating, than we have ever known 
before in our history. 

“One difficulty in dealing with humanism 
lies in its own indefiniteness. Perhaps we 
should find in a last analysis that there are 
nearly as many kinds of humanism as 
there are humanists, but there are at least 
three rather definite and obvious types. 
The first is that which flatly denies the 
existence of God in any terms. It is an 
out and out atheism that insists there is 
neither power nor intelligence outside 
ourselves. This is not new, it is only the 
positivism of Comte, who insisted long ago 
that the only way to live is to learn the 
laws of life and then work with and through 
these laws. Comte insisted that, while 
theology might have been a useful bridge 
across the gulfs of ignorance and super- 
stition, having crossed them, man no 
longer needed the bridge, or, to put it 
another way, theology was a form on 
which we built the arch of Life, but when 
the Life arch was actually built there was 
no longer need of theology. Remembering 
the vogue of positivism, one is led to ask 
why it does not live except in this really 
insignificant form of atheistic humanism. 
It is because men found by experience that 
life needs a support, not only during con- 
struction but afterward, because life itself 
is a fragment that we always in our best 
moments feel to be unfinished, and there- 
fore always needing the support of that 
mysterious something outside of and 
above ourselves that we call God. 

‘Walter Lippmann in his ‘Preface to 
Morals’ admits that we are living on an 
inherited moral momentum from our 
fathers and grandfathers, and that, when 
that is exhausted, we must have a new or 
renewing momentum. Humanists and the 
rest.of us can coast for a while on our in-_ 

(Continued on page 381) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


OUR PERSECUTED BRETHREN IN RUSSIA 


WO sharply contrasted attitudes toward Russia 
again showed themselves in New York March 5. 
Almost simultaneously, Bishop Manning on 

one side and the Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference of Young Churchmen on the other side issued 
statements. 

Bishop Manning re-emphasized his call for a 
day of prayer Sunday, March 16, to “Christians of all 
names to lift up their prayers together for all those in 
Russia—Jews, Moslems, and Christians—who are 
suffering for their faith in God,” and to pray also on 
Wednesday, March 19, “‘so that on that day we may 
be joining our prayers with our Roman Catholic 
brethren in this city and throughout the world.” Few 
could be found to object to such a program. It is 
what lies back of it which gives concern: what Bishop 
Manning is known to stand for—a strong movement 
to compel action, by our government and the other 
governments of the world, and the instant seizure of 
this issue by all the Czarists now in exile. 

Eighty-seven ministers of New York and vicinity 
signed the statement of the Younger Churchmen. 
Practically every. denomination was represented. 
Among the signers were Dr. Fosdick, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Rabbi Wise, John Haynes Holmes, and other 
strongmen. Their statement recognized the natural- 
ness of the protests against the anti-religious campaign 
in Russia, but regretted ‘‘that a note of humility and 
a recognition of the historical facts which have caused 
this policy have been omitted from these protests.”’ In 
other words, we ought to recognize the tyranny that 
produced the Russian revolution and the fact that the 
church was the tool of the Czars and the agent of re- 
pression. The signers said that they held no brief 
for communism, but believed “that anti-religious com- 
munism is a product of the failure of the churches to 
recognize their obligations to the social and economic 
needs of the people.” The true way to meet the 
Soviets, according to the Young Churehmen, is “‘to 
prove to them that their policy is based upon a dis- 
torted conception of religion, and that this can best 
be done by increasing our own efforts for a co-operative 
and just society.” 

In its issue for March 5, the Christian Century of 


Chicago makes a notable contribution to this discus- 
sion. In a brilliant three-page editorial it analyzes 
the situation and calls upon us to let Russia work out 
her own salvation without interference from us. In 
substance it says that interference will bring down 
heavier penalties on religionists in Russia and make 
the churches and synagogues of this country “cats- 
paws of social and political reaction.” 

_ Only by movements growing up in Russia itself 
ean the absolutism of the Soviets be met effectively. 
Outside interference by churches or governments of 
what the Soviets call “capitalistic countries” plays 
directly into the hands of the Soviets and unites the 
Russian people behind them. 

* * 


A MERGER OF TWO PAPERS 


ITH the magazine number for March, the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty ceases its separate 
existence and joins the Congregationalist. 

The name of the new paper is The Congregationalist 
and Herald of Gospel Liberty. Starting in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., in 1808, the Herald of Gospel Liberty 
now comes back to New England. It was the first 
paper in the field of religious journalism. The Re- 
corder out of which has sprung the Congregationalist 
did not start until 1816. It is worth reading the last 
Herald under the old regime and the first under the 
new, for as fine statements of the principles of church 
unity as we have seen. Change always is difficult. 
Dr. Coffin, editor of the Herald of Gospel Inberty, edi- 
torially speaks of the change as the “‘ Herald’s enlarged 
field.” He recognizes frankly the sadness that he 
and most other Christians feel. He says that if they 
were not sad it would mean that ‘‘the paper had been 
weak and unimpressive.” But he goes on: “The need 
of the new day is an order of things that will build the 
program and fulfill the mission of the church most ef- 
fectively. No order of things can have meant so much 
to the past that it should be retained through new 
conditions which can be better served by a change of 
method.” 

Dr. Coffin points out how unique the paper was 
in its early years and how much like other religious 
weeklies it has become in later years. This is to the 
credit of the paper, he says, since religion itself has so 
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changed. ‘Not extinction but enlargement’ is his 
message to his fellow Christians. He himself, like 
Hermon Eldredge, becomes an associate editor of the 
combined journals. Dr. William E. Gilroy, as we have 
announced, remains editor-in-chief? 

No man in interdenominational conferences of 
the past two years has made a finer impression on the 
Universalist delegates than Dr. Coffin. We hope that 
the change means that we shall see more of him. 

It is to the credit of both groups that the many 
obstacles to concrete positive action have been over- 
come. Hven little things like the name of a combined 
group sometimes wreck union. It is so much easier to 
drift than to act. We read the signs of the times, we 
bring our best judgment to bear on a question, we see 
the inevitable and the right, but it isso much easier to 
let the other fellow do the hard thankless work neces- 
sary and face the inevitable opprobrium. 

Happily, in the case of the new Congregationalist 
and Herald of Gospel Liberty there is little but praise 
to be apportioned. The two groups contain Christian 
statesmen. Their work in merging these two churches 
and the two papers will live after them. 


* *k 


BISHOP SLATTERY 


HILE he was an executive and a tireless worker, 
\) \V a man of wide reading and genuine culture, 
the influence of the late Bishop Slattery came 
mainly from his love of his fellow men. In all his 
parishes and even in administrative offices he was 
a great pastor. At Grace Church, New York, down 
town, surrounded by influences which would have 
made it easy to drop the pastoral office, he became 
especially distinguished for the sympathy and kind- 
ness he showed his fellow ministers and all his fellow 
men. There were other services to his credit, books 
which ministered to devotion, especially the new 
Book of Common Prayer recently put into use, essays 
and sermons, but he will be remembered longest as a 
pastor. 

Compelled to abide by the rules of the ecclesi- 
astical organization to which he belonged, he went as 
far as was possible to promote the unity of the church. 
He was the one Bishop to put life into the famous 
“concordat”? by which ministers of other churches 
could be given Episcopal ordination and retain their 
membership and offices in their own denomination. 
Believing as he did in the validity of the ordination of 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Universalists and 
other Christians, it was a great grief to him that the 
technical requirement of reordination made necessary 
by church law should be interpreted by many as 
slighting the previous ordination of other fellowships. 
There was about him an almost childlike trust in the 
ability of others to see what he saw, and in their in- 
nate goodness, so that he never lost heart when men 
failed to understand. 

Of few men can it be said as justly as of him that 
he gave himself to the limit for the cause he served. 
Probably his hard work shortened his life many 
years. 

His going is a great shock. The aged Suffragan 
Bishop, struck by an automobile and believed to be 


dying, to whom he was as a devoted son in his minis- . 
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trations, is to-day at his post of duty. The younger 
Bishop lies dead. There is no telling the hour. Jus- 
tice Sanford, calling almost daily to inquire as to the 
condition of the dying Chief Justice, was laid away 
first. There is no need to multiply words. To the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, the family and the friends, we give our heart- 
felt sympathy. 

Our own faith in the unseen world which lies 
around us, and in the oneness of mankind, is stronger 
because of the noble unsparing service of Charles 
Lewis Slattery. 


* * 


THE METHODISTS LAUNCH A NEW WORLD 
POLICY 


NEW chapter in world policy is what Dr. Lewis 
O. Hartman, Editor of Zion’s Herald, calls the 
election of two bishops, one a Chinese, by the 
Central Conference of Methodists in Eastern Asia, 
in session February 27 at Nanking. “This,” says Dr. 
Hartman, “‘is the first time in the history of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church that a bishop has been elected 
by anybody other than the General Conference.” 

The action is made possible by the legislation of 
the General Conference of 1928, ratified by Annual 
and Lay Conferences of 1929. 

What it means is that China, India, and other 
countries where Methodism has been planted hereafter 
will elect their own bishops. These native churches 
become self-governing communions in the common- 
wealth of Methodist republics. They get dominion 
status. 

Dr. Hartman reprints a personal letter written by 
Bishop Lewis of China to Frank Mason North in 1913. 
In it is this passage: ‘It can not be long until China 
will elect a native asa bishop. The tendency is clearly 
toward a self-governing, self-propagating, self-sup- 
porting church in these lands. Missionaries will prob- 
ably be necessary to the church in China for many 
decades to come. They will be here long after the 
episcopate has become Chinese.” 

It has taken almost a quarter of acentury, but it 
has come at last. It shows the way the world is 
going. 
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AN IMPORTANT BULLETIN IN THIS ISSUE 


N the bulletins of the Foreign Policy Association 
there is an accuracy and sanity which puts them 
in a totally different class from most publications 

about foreign questions, and especially about peace 
and war. The bulletin, ‘“Reduction or Limitation,” 
in this issue is an illustration. Within the space of a 
single page of this paper there is more dependable 
information than we have seen anywhere else. 

Why we can scrap the battleship and the strange 
position of our delegation at London are clearly set 
forth. Also we see how reduction with parity is pos- 
sible. 

Twelve hundred citizens, with whom the editor 
of this journal was happy to associate himself, recent- 
ly cabled the American delegation in London in sup- 
port of the two principles of naval reduction and 
international conference in_case of disputes threaten- 
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ing war. According to this bulletin the request of 
this group of representative Americans and the address 
of Senator Borah were not well received by our com- 
patriots in London. ‘“Spokesmen declare that parity 
| and reduction are mutually inconsistent, and that, 
' since parity is the more important of the two prin- 
ciples, reduction must go.” 

The bulletin points out clearly the burden that 
this would impose on the world and the grave danger 
from big navy groups which force reluctant parlia- 
ments to vote huge appropriations by “resorting to 
all the chauvinistic methods of bear-baiting.” 

* * 


MR. TAFT AS A UNITARIAN 


MONG the tributes to Mr. Taft we find the 
following from the Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
D. D., president of the American Unitarian 
Association, reported in the New York Times March 9. 
There is not the slightest exaggeration in the account 
of Mr. Taft’s devotion to the Unitarian churches and 
fundamental Unitarian principles.. Because he was 
so convinced, he was so tolerant. He believed that 
there was One God and Father of All, and, so be- 
lieving, he was not disturbed by the different ways 
men take to find God. He believed in one great 
human family, and, so believing, he tried to live in 
friendship with all. He did his best to see clearly, 
but where sight was impossible he went ahead by 
faith, and to him faith was as reasonable as sight. 
Dr. Cornish well says: 

I wish to express the deep affection of our Unitarian 

churches for Mr. Chief Justice Taft, who has been a life- 
long Unitarian and a devoted member of our fellowship. 
He was president of our National Conference for a 
decade, and before and since has rendered as constant 
service as his high positions would permit. Perhaps 
his last Unitarian activity was writing a circular letter 
under date of Nov. 30, 1929, to the executive committee 
of the maintenance fund. 

We owe a great debt to Mr. Taft, because by his 
rectitude and his devotion to Unitarian churches, and 
indeed to all good causes throughout the land, he ex- 
tended the influence of our liberal Christianity and bore 
good witness to the faith that was in him. 

* * 


-THE COMING CONVENTIONS 


NIVERSALISTS coming to Boston for the 
meetings of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation July 6-9 and the National Y. P. C. U. 

July 9-18 will be returning to some of the most sacred 
shrines in our church history. 

The Church of the Redemption, where the meet- 
ings are to be held, is the church of the Second Society 
of Universalists in the Town of Boston. It is the 
society formed in 1825 to call Father Hosea Ballou to 
Boston and to provide a pulpit from which he might 
speak. That pulpit in his lifetime became the most 
influential pulpit in the denomination. The church 
has had only four senior ministers in its history, 
although other men served it as assistants—one of 
them being the eloquent Chapin. - 

At Gloucester, half an hour away from Boston, 
stands the Independent Christian Church of the oldest 
society of Universalists in the world. This is the 
society gathered by the fearless Murray, the great 
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pioneer of our faith. Undoubtedly it will be open to 
visitors, and probably some service will be held there. 
The Murray-Sargent-Gilman House is near by. 

In and around Boston are other churches dear to 
Universalists wherever they may live. From them 
have gone the fathers and mothers, the grandfathers 
and grandmothers, of many living in far distant 
places, who will this year visit Boston and enter these 
churches with the feeling one has foran ancestral 
home. 

There is also Mount Auburn Cemetery. 
we shall write next week. : 

* * 


LITTLE THINGS IN THE MINISTRY---VI 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

HERE is an old Persian story of a holy man who 

fl chanced to pass a house where a fellow devotee 
was reading the Koran in a loud disagreeable 
voice. - 

“Why do you take so much trouble to read thus?” 
asked the holy man. 

“T read for the sake of God,” was the reply. 

“Then,” said the sage, “for God’s sake do not read; 
for if you continue to read the Koran in this manner, 
you will destroy the splendor of Islam.” 

Perhaps slipshod reading of the Bible in the pulpit 
is not alittle thing. Little or big, it is an inexcusable 
and altogether unnecessary mannerism. The writer 
has heard the thirteenth chapter of Corinthians bel- 
lowed forth in the tone one should use to render a 
hymn of hate. On other occasions he has listened to 
the same selection delivered in a singsong manner 
that would disgrace a bedtime story. The story of the 
Prodigal Son is read by the careless ones not as befit- 
ting the dramatic odyssey of a soul that it is. In- 
stead, it is rattled off much as one would run through 
an inventory of household goods if he were in a very 
great hurry. These are extreme instances, but real 
ones. Some men drop permanently into this dis- 
graceful state. All preachers are highly susceptible 
to it and need continually to check up on their pulpit 
reading. For careless reading of the Scripture in 
public destroys the splendor of the Bible’s message. 
It does violence to the music of the ancient poets 
and obscures the thought of humanity’s greatest 
teachers. ‘And finally, brethren,’ such reading is 
highly discourteous to any audience. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JESUS CHRIST* 


HOUGH the work has been advertised, there may 
be some of our people who do not realize how 
much inspiration and help there is in Dr. Sel- 

leck’s little book, ‘“The Significance of Jesus.”’ These 
chapters appeared first in the Christian Leader and 
were brought out by the Murray Press last year. 
Modern in view point, reverent in spirit, well equipped 


‘as a scholar, Dr. Selleck answers many a puzzling 


question about Jesus and makes us realize anew how 
much he means to our generation. 


*The Significance of Jesus Christ. By Willard Chamber- 
lain Selleck. The Murray Press, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
Price 75 cents. 
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The Foolishness of Preaching” 


Dan F. Bradley 


It pleased God, by the foolishness of preaching, to 
save them that believe.—1 Cor. 1:21. 


=H ERE are many things that it pleases God to 
Aes} do which seem foolish and irrational, besides 
the item of preaching. Preaching really is 

78 not quite so irrational as several other of the 
ane: s performances. The famous farmer who 
went to the Zoo and saw a camel, exclaimed, “There 
ain’t no such animal.’”’ What a foolish-looking crea- 
ture a camel is anyway—or a giraffe, or even the ele- 
phant with its extended nose, or a kangaroo with its 
impossible tail. And God must have been joking 
when He fashioned a monkey. The world is full of 
examples of things grotesque and apparently foolish. 
A visit to the aquarium will reveal the forms of under- 
water living creatures that range all the way from the 
charming to the hideous—huge in size or minute in 
structure. A close acquaintance with lizards, toads, 
crocodiles, iguanas, makes one despair of beauty or 
grace. Under the magnifying glass one sees insects of 
the most horrible shapes and furnished with the most 
hateful implements of torture that fill one with amaze- 
ment. 

And when it comes to birds—there’s the pelican 
and the penguin and the hornbill, ridiculously con- 
structed, and the dodo and the pterodactyl, so utterly 
absurd that God was ashamed to make any more of 
them, and let them die out. 

If it pleased God to make these creatures, so ugly, 
and outraging every principle of beauty, one might 
conclude that He occasionally was foolish, at least as 
to animals. But you have no relief when you go to 
the vegetable world. All the way from the giant 
sequoia to the lichen clinging to your beech tree, you 
have all sorts of curious freaks—like the cactus of 
Arizona and the fly-catcher of Florida, the tropical 
orchid that parasites upon trees, the Victoria Regia 
with a leaf like a round table, the night-blooming 
gumbo-lily, and the sensitive plant, so bashful that it 
wilts at a man’s glance. There are so many irregular, 
unstandardized, unrelated living things that defy 
cataloguing and classifying—like the Latin irregular 
verbs, which have no proper grammatical status. 

And take this thing we call development, assum- 
ing it to have influenced all life constantly from the 
beginning—what an awkward way of getting things 
done, and how regardless of time! How inexact and 
haphazard this thing we call evolution in God’s work- 
shop! 

What clumsy tools He uses—the cold and the 
heat, the ice and the ocean wave, and the seven wab- 
bling motions of the earth, to produce seasons and 
elemental changes, spheres that bulge irregularly at 
the Equator and flatten at the Poles! The more you 
think of it the more you wonder if Tennyson was not 
right when he suggested— 


*This sermon was preached by Dr. Bradley of Cleveland 
at the installation of his son, the Rev. Dwight Bradley, as minis- 
ter of the First Church in Newton. An account of the installa- 
tion appears in another place. 
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“Ohme! For why is all around us here 
As if some lesser god had made the world 
But had not force to shape it as he would!”’ 

Supposing that a being of infinite wisdom were to 
stand on the edge of the universe, looking in and 
watching Almighty God fashion this earth and the 
things in it—how could he ever have foreseen or fore- 
told what God was going to make of it, working as 
He did so clumsily, so deliberately, so to speak aim- 
lessly, without blue-prints or specifications? The un- 
devout scientific men ought to be rather put to it to 
justify the physical world, which is all they know any- 
thing about, and which constitutes their total uni- 
verse, which they fall down and worship with all its 
irrationality and absurdity. Now then, when Paul 
speaks of the “foolishness of preaching,” he is referring 
to one of the least of God’s apparently foolish per- 
formances. Nevertheless he is right about its being 
foolish. Harry Elmer Barnes never would have been 
guilty of such folly as to expect to save men from 
their stupidities by preaching. And yet, together 
with the other clumsy tools He has used, God has 
accomplished some very important results by preach- 
ing. But for some of this foolish preaching, Harry 
Elmer Barnes himself might be to-day dodging a 
saber-toothed bear in the Pyrenees. 

Nevertheless, here again, how can you prove by 
figures and tables the efficiency of your preaching? 
How could an efficiency expert follow up a series of 
sermons even by the most eloquent of preachers to ~ 
tabulate the results, as he would the use of a new ~ 
machine tool in the factory, or an improved adding 
device in the office, or a well-written advertisement in — 
the Ladies’ Home Journal? Preaching is such an im- ~ 
palpable, intangible thing, especially our modern ~ 
preaching, which follows an elaborate musical program, — 
or a new ritual sent out by our National Council © 
Commission on Evangelism, and which is followed by a © 
seven-course dinner in a first-class metropolitan hotel. — 
If perchance somebody is found saved after that, how — 
are you to apportion the relative value of the agencies — 
so employed? Certain ingenious folk among us are — 
suggesting that the preaching precede the music and ~ 
the ritual, or be omitted altogether, and prayers and 
hymns used to fill out the time. 

Once more we are constrained to fall back on the 
proposition that values in this realm are like many 
values in the universe, incapable of estimate and com- 
parison, such as the love of certain women for cer- | 
tain men, and the reason why blondes rather than — 
brunettes are preferred or disliked as the case may 
be, or why gentle moonlight calls forth a different 
series of moods from glaring sunlight. 

Conceding then with Paul that preaching is fool- | 
ishness to wise men like the Greek philosophers—and 
women’s college savants and industrial experts—we 
may at least claim that it is not more foolish than many 
things that occur in nature, and further, that, foolish 
though it is, it may be properly claimed that it secures 
the results desired in general, namely, that “it saves 
them that believe.” 
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Preaching, as Paul thought of it, was the convey- 

ng to people by the word spoken by a competent 
an of moral and religious truth wrought out in hu- 
man experience, notably as expressed in the gospel of 
Jesus. To repeat his words, and to relate his life and 
pmphasize his example, culminating in his heroic 


eath for the cause of truth—this was the preaching. 


hat was conspicuously ‘‘foolish.’”’ The foolishness 
pf it was revealed in the fact that it complied with no 
standard of teaching then current. It was capable of 
mo analysis satisfactory to logic or philosophy. It 
had no scrap of paper or parchment to confirm it. 
INo group of trained scholars supported its conten- 
tions. ‘The political forces of the time regarded it as 
dangerous. To preach this chimerical, unsupported 
story of a convicted felon in Jerusalem was certainly 
‘the height of folly, especially as the preacher made 
‘himself liable to arrest and imprisonment, and tortures 
‘of the lash. 
| Yet that preaching strangely caused men to be 
‘brave and women to be heroic. Better still, it led 
thieves to be honest, prostitutes to be pure, extor- 
tioners to be generous. It had a curious appeal to 
people without prejudice. It made rough soldiers to 
be gentle, it made proud courtiers to kneel in prayer. 
It stirred dormant spirits into flaming zealots. In 
other words, the people who believed this foolish 
preaching were transformed into sturdy, confident, 
positive characters who dared any danger in its de- 
fense. Foolish, yes, but a foolishness that baffled the 
pschologists and psychiatrists of that day, because it 
created in the standardized Roman and Greek civiliza- 
tion a new kind of man, finer, stronger, a new kind 
of woman, sweeter, purer, braver, different, and led 
to the formation of a home in which children were 
born out of love and reared in an atmosphere of beauty 
of soul. The foolishness of preaching did that. And 
it did it so effectively that it produced a political, so- 
cial and religious revolution, bloodless save for the 
martyrs who suffered in the arena, and so complete 
that the paganism which it supplanted vanished as 
quickly as the mists when the sun rose in the east. 

Now this preaching that was so foolish, yet so 
successful, possessed certain valid elements present 
then, and always present down to the current day. 

One of these elements was a certain simplicity. 
“A good God, our Father, loving all His children, and 
eager that they live happy, wholesome lives, free from 
worry, and in complete trust in His care, following the 
ideal set forth in Jesus.” 

Of course this simplicity was a part of the foolish- 
ness. Philosophy found only complexity, the social 
organism with its innumerable tabus regarded it as 
ridiculous, and racial prejudice could see nothing to 
be admired in a crucified Jewish criminal. But to the 
average man—not philosophical and not concerned in 
maintaining social prejudices and tabus—this preach- 
ing was clear, plausible, attractive. “If God be for 
us, who can be against us?” he said. That gave an 
immense self-respect to the average man, artisan, 
slave, common soldier or palace drudge. It was 
attractive also to the thoughtful man of superior 
caste, for whom the trivialities of Roman society had 
become a fearful bore. So simple—‘‘a good God, 
father of men, loving them and luring them to live 
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happy, clean, kindly lives.” The foolishness of 
preaching such a simple gospel was apparent enough, 
but it went clear home to where men and women lived 
and it saved those who believed it. 

And the second element was the person whose 
example and teaching was preached. Was it foolish 
to tell Greek scholars and Roman princes that the 
young sufferer on Pilate’s cross was the one supreme 
standard for wise men and prudent men and practical 
men to follow? It was. But it won. For it was so 
faultless, so guileless, so transparent in its goodness, so 
strong and admirable, so complete in its combination of 
body, mind and spirit, so high in ideal, that none of 
the ancients had conceived such a life and such a 
teaching as within the range of possibility. That 
was the ideal preached. To live like that, to die like 
that—it thrilled serious minded men to think that 
they too might approximate that supreme standard of 
virile manhood. “That I may know him, and the 
power of his resurrection, the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings, and be made conformable to his death.’”’ Men, 
serious men, welcomed that ideal against the back- 
ground of vileemperors and their wretched sycophants. 
Foolish? Granted. But irresistible, then and now, 
to all except Harry Elmer Barnes and his wise little 
group, intoxicated with philosophy, who scribble 
inanities about ‘‘the twilight of Christianity, and the 
Jesus stereotype.” 

And finally the preacher. What foolishness to 
put up a trained scholar to teach this simplest of all 
stories, about a man who lived a short life of trans- 
parent goodness. A foolish preacher and a foolish 
theme. Why not use this-scholar Paul to teach 
boys the Greek verbs and the Latin declensions and 
the odes of Horace, instead of turning him at large 
to preach this foolishness? What a’ waste of time 
to change a trained Jewish rabbi into a propagandist 
for a renegade Jewish zealot! 

It looked foolish to both Jew and Greek. Or, if 
there were socialists there, they might have said: 
Why turn this possible producer of tent cloth into a 
wasteful consumer going about talking foolishness? 
That was what Paul faced. But what came of it? 
That little preacher, with eyes so bad he had to sign his 
manuscript in large childish letters, sent out into hu- 
man life a poem on love unmatched in all literature, 
and a passionate plea for immortality which Socrates 
and Cicero might well have envied. 

And then what eloquence! This prisoner stand- 
ing before a king, and taunted by his listener, “Al- 
most thou persuadest me to be a Christian,” sends 
back the reply of a confident but courteous man, “I 
would to God that thou and all that hear me this day 
be as I am except these bonds.” The prisoner at the 
bar has mounted the rostrum, and with the fervor of 
Demosthenes has made that judgment seat to be a 
noble senate chamber. 

And then what nerve! In the prison reeking with 
rottenness, in the stocks with bleeding backs, he and 
his friends utter that immortal duet that threw the 
prison gates wide open with its invincible melody 
which broadcasts heroism down to the present day. 
And there is the shipwreck—-sailors, soldiers, terrified, 
hopeless, this preacher stands alone unafraid upon 
the slippery deck and takes command of the ship, so 
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that every soul is first fed, then landed in safety. 
Foolish? Why, the world would be immeasurably 
poorer without the story of that dauntless little Jew 
preacher! What is there in human nature that can 
resist the persuasion of a strong, trained soul on fire 
with zeal, eloquent in word and deed, pleading for a 
gospel of good? Foolish? Yes, butit wins. It saves. 
It redeems society, it breaks down the forces of evil. 
It releases the finer impulses of men who come in 
contact with it. Nothing is so victorious as a good 
man living and preaching the gospel of Jesus. 

You have demonstrated that here in your church 
of shining history. The ideals of America are gradu- 
ally being transformed by the kind of preaching you 
have had here since 1664. The ideals of the world are 
being reshaped by the men and women you have 
sent out to China, India, Africa, Japan, the Pacific 
Islands. You have stood for freedom, and no slave 
now bows to the bloody lash. You have stood for 
temperance, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against you. You have stood for social decency, and 
the beautiful firesides all over our land testify to the 
value of that holy ideal, exemplified in your godly 
leaders. 

God may be foolish—but He likes good preach- 
ing because He has justified it by the results, nowhere 
more marked than in this fair town of Newton. 

I was a little boy in Bangkok, Siam, going out 
every day with the grandfather of your new pastor to 
preach where throngs of brown men and women 
gathered at the riverside of a heathen temple to wait 
for the ferry that should take them across the wide 
river. It was my delight to carry the bundle of little 
trgcts for the preacher, though the whole performance 
looked very useless to me. For some of the people 
laughed and jeered at the preacher, some asked him 
rude questions, to which he never answered in anger. 
He was a scholar, and a distinguished surgeon, and had 
powerful friends, but he took out of his life of intense 
activity this precious morning hour to preach to the 
poor, plain people who crossed on that ferry. Foolish 
—yes, but fine! Once in a while a man more serious 
than the crowd asked for a tract. It was given to 
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him with a smile. A north country forest man, tat- 
tooed and scarred with many a fight with wild beasts 
and wild men, took a tract. Every day but Sunday 
the preacher carried on his foolish preaching for an 
hour at the ferry. I was the lad that carried the 
tracts, and I saw nothing but the persistent faith of 
that iron-gray man. 

Twenty years later a Presbyterian missionary 
traveling by elephant in the wild north country came 
toward evening upon a remote village where no ~ 
white man had ever penetrated. He was received 
with hospitality. He and his men and elephants were 
given quarters in the hut of the guests, and were left 
undisturbed till they finished their meal. Then the 
aged chieftain followed by his head man produced a 
little tract. ‘“White man,” he said, ‘‘we are disciples — 
of Jesus. If you are a disciple of Jesus we welcome 
you.” ‘How is this?” said the astonished missionary. 
“How do you know about Jesus?” “Out of this little 
book a white man gave me years ago when I went 
down to Bangkok with a boatload of beeswax and gum 
and ivory. I brought the book back, and learned to 
read it, and J have read it very often to my villagers, 
and we believe what it tells us about loving our neigh- 
bors and being just and modest and merciful as Jesus 
taught. And we have all tried to do just as the little 
book has said, and so we are all disciples of Jesus.” 
It was the gospel of Matthew. And the Presbyterian 
missionary, recovering from his astonishment, stayed 
over and baptized the whole village. And in that 
region there are to-day a hospital, a college, a semi- 
nary, more than a hundred churches, and thousands of 
faithful members, who live in Christian homes, and 
are making of the old forest and jungle region where 
wild tribes once roamed and plundered, a land of 
plenty and of peace. And that Lao mission is the 
brightest result of all the missions of the Presbyterian 
Board. 

God is pleased with preaching by good men who 
follow Jesus, because by it His children are being saved. 
So let us not neglect to train and cultivate and install 
the preacher, “for it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe.” 


The Alibi in Fishing--I 


A Brother of Johannes 


peel’ the age of forty I had seldom fished. Chubs, 
§} sun-fish, perch and bull-heads I had caught 
in my childhood. Throw in, get a bite, and 
yank. This was all I knew. The equip- 
ment displayed in modern tackle stores was to me an 
enigma. Progressive in politics, religion and read- 
ing, I was the man who had stood still when it came to 
the piscatorial art. Beautiful creations called flies, 
delicately constructed split bamboos, plugs, bugs and 
what-nots, short casting rods, anti-back-lash reels, 
all these were to me an undiscovered country. 

Five years ago the editor of the Leader figuratively 
took me by the collar of my coat and threw me into 
northeastern Maine. I was told to get an outfit. 
Equipped with split bamboo fly rod, enameled line, 
three six-foot leaders, a dozen beautiful and gaudy 
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flies called “Silver Doctor,” “Parmachene Beaux,’ _ 


“Jungle Cock” and “Dark Montreal,” a single action 
reel and a landing net, wearing plus-fours and with a 
cinder in my eye, I stepped off of the train at Lincoln, 
Maine, the most uncomfortable and woe-begone look- 
ing sportsman who before or since has gone into the 
woods. 

The patience of my guide in instructing me in the 
art of casting a fly was as marvelous as anything in 
fiction. No more awkward fly caster ever disturbed 
the waters of an inland lake. I had been used to an 
old-fashioned fifteen-foot fish-pole, designed to be 
used as a catapult. The transition to a well-balanced 
four-ounce rod can be imagined. Luckily the latter 
came equipped with extra tips. 

My lesson in the art was first given on the grass 
with a newspaper to represent the pool. I learned, or 
rather was taught, the importance of the back cast, 
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the spring of the rod, the action of the forearm. Roy, 
my guide, said “‘don’t” to me so many times I began 
to think that was the only word he knew. 

When I had mastered the knack to the extent 
of having a lame arm and shoulder, and had ruined 


three of my best flies and broken one leader, and had > 


had twice to cut a hook out of the rear of my new 
‘knickerbockers, I was promoted to the dock, where I 
east for friendly chubs which would rise to the fly 
‘with avidity. . Then, for the first time, I began to get 
interested. No baiting the hook, no messing with 
wriggling worms or prickly crabs or slippery minnows, 
no long waiting for the fish to bite, but action all the 
time, a thrill when the swirl would be soon, and an 
extraordinary delight in feeling a tugging fish at the 
other end of the leader. Chubs are good sport. They 
strike and run and fight. To me it was fun. The 
most fun I had had in years. 

After the expiration of a suitable length of time, 
it was suggested that we go on a camping trip to lakes 
and streams farther in the wilderness where trout 
abound. For the inexperienced, I may say that 
when that is done the guide carries the canoe and 
paddles over the portages, and his “sport,” as the 
fisherman who employs a guide is called by the guide, 
carries the tent and blanket roll, pack basket, rations, 
cooking utensils, rods, landing net, sweaters, rain 
coats, toilet articles and anything else constituting 
the duffel or equipment. 

My uncle, only a few years my senior, and his 
guide accompanied us. He was the one who gave me 
courage. He could smile at the mosquitoes, he could 
help pull me out of the bog, and, inexperienced though 
he was, he could do everything more skillfully than I. 

At a place called the Pughole, I had my first 
taste of trout fishing. Camp was made and a cheery 
fire burned in front. We walked, or rather crawled, 
through a dense thicket to an old dam at the outlet, 
and the trout lay in the pool below. Each guide 
caught a few to demonstrate that they were there. 
My uncle gave up early and my guide and I were left. 
I cast for forty minutes without a sign of success. 
I had become “caught up” on every bough within 
catching distance and my guide had gotten me free. 

_ Weary with the task and my lack of success, he started 
back to camp, saying to me as he went, “Well, keep 
on fooling them.” His face was sober, but the irony 
of his injunction did not escape me. However, I 
surprised them all. My guide came back in an hour 
and I had three, one larger than either of the guides 
had caught. His exclamation was ‘Holy jumping 
Jehosaphat.’”’ That last word is probably not right. 
In fact, I know it is not, but at any rate it began with 
“J.” The point is that I, fishing with a fly, had caught 
my first trout and had experienced pleasure and de- 
light such as I did not know could be had. No one 
knew, ‘however, that when the first one was hooked 
I dropped my rod and pulled in the line, hand over 
~hand. 

I had left my office after months of heavy work 
and responsibility. All the way to Maine I could 
not get the troubles and details off my mind. Now, 
as we sat there that night eating trout and bacon, 
é, boiled potatoes and cookies, and hearing reminiscent 
a ad of lumber camps and hunting and fishing, it 
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seemed to me that no such thing as an office had ever 
existed. 

We were out three nights. Each night we hada 
new camping ground. The first night the four of us 
slept under the same tent. The second night I 
wrapped my blanket around me as I lay by the camp 
fire looking up at the stars, and fell asleep. I did 
not wake all night. The next night I started to do 
the same again, but rain sent me inside. On the 
way back I remarked that it was strange, but that I 
had slept the best the night that I had slept out. My 
uncle’s reply was that it was strange, but that was 
the night also that they had slept the best. I ignored 
the inference. 

At Horseshoe Lake we had our first white perch 
fishing. It was done by fishing with cut bait, which 
consisted of pieces of chub bait on a medium-sized 
hook. Nothing like fly fishing but lots of fun, for the 
perch bit greedily and were large and beautiful! 
They were delicious to eat and we had plenty. 

The last day we fished Coomb’s Brook, and my 
uncle and I each caught a number of trout. They 
were not large, measuring but eight or nine inches, 
but they were lively and beautiful and gave us each 
a thrill. 

Six miles from the club which was our headquar- 
ters, we ran into an exceedingly heavy electrical 
storm. It was dangerous in the canoes. We made for 
land ahd reached there drenched. Pulling the canoes 
up, we turned them over and lay in their shelter. I 
am not an alarmist, but the lightning was so sharp I 
felt uncomfortable. My feelings were not improved 
when Paul, my uncle’s guide, remembered that the 
point where we had taken refuge was called “Light- 
ning Point’? because of the frequency with which 
lightning had struck there. 

The point to all this is that from that ten days in 
Maine I became a fisherman in the sense that I there- 
after loved to fish and since have taken every op- 
portunity to do so. It seemed to me such a pity that 
I had let forty years of my life pass without knowing 
its joys, and particularly the joys of fly fishing. 

Two years later I took my twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter, Sally, with me, and Roy took us over the same 
camping trip. Sally learned to cast and caught more 
We slept under the stars. We saw a dozen 
deer. One day a moose. Every day a hundred 
things of interest. As long as I live it will stand out 
as one of the most delightful outings and experiences. 
It never would have been taken if I had not (reluc- 
tantly, it is true) in middle life learned the joys of fly 
fishing. 

* * * 

Dr. Foxley Norris, Dean of Westminster, speaking before 
the Publishers’ Association in London recently, recited an ex- 
perience in illustration of the expanding ignorance of the day, 
that could be readily duplicated in any city. At the Abbey they 
had a John Bunyan commemoration service. One night he was 
rung up by some one who gave the name of a newspaper. The 
voice said, “Is that the Dean himself? I understand you have a 
Bunyan memorial service.’’ He replied, ‘“We call it commemora- 
tion.”” The reporter said, “Yes, yes, the same thing.’’? He 
(the Dean) did not think it was, but the reporter went on to ask, 
“Was there Bepren bite remarkable about this man ‘Bunyan?’ ”’ 
The Dean said, ‘Well, he wrote a book.’”’ ‘Oh, an author. 
Thank you very much ” ue eae 
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Peace Conference Impressions 
Mary Slaughter 


Gam) HE Third National Conference on the Churches 
ef fe, and World Peace was held in Evanston, III., 
Ws] «Feb. 25-27, under the auspices of the Na- 
Br} tional Committee on the Churches and 
World Peace. One hundred and sixty-eight delegates, 
representing twenty-two denominations and fifteen 
other organizations, participated. For three days a 
representative group of men and women met, to try 
to think through world problems with special relation 
to the Christian Churches of America. 

Back of the Conference were the implications of a 
world-wide responsibility—‘“‘that churches should keep 
abreast of the constantly changing international situ- 
ation and should be prepared to interpret it from the 
standpoint of Christian principles, ideals and mo- 
tives.”” The responsibility of the church for creating 
a will to peace and the necessity for increasing em- 
phasis on peace education were an acknowledged part 
of the conference background. 

There were three Round Table groups, each 
meeting for four sessions, and each submitting find- 
ings to the entire session. These were: Group A, 
“The Christian Ethic of International Life,’ under 
the leadership of Dr. A. C. Goddard, secretary of the 
Methodist Commission on World Peace; Group B, 
“The Church, the Pact and Peace Policies,” with Dr. 
John Lathrop as chairman; Group C, “The Church, 
the Pact and the Far East,” under the leadership of 
Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, wife of Bishop Nicholson of 
Detroit. 

Because of the physical impossibility of being in 
three places at once, it was necessary to choose. 
Should one follow one group completely, or attempt to 
discover something of the ways of thinking of each? 
The reporter decided in favor of the latter. 

Before plunging into conference groups, however, 
one should mention the opening plenary session with 
its unique worship service, conducted by the Rt. Rev. 
Philaretos Johannides of the Greek Catholic Church, 
assisted by three other clergymen of his faith. It 
was an interesting display—this service, conducted 
partly in Greek, partly in rather broken English. The 
rich many-colored robes of the priests seemed strange 
in the setting of a Protestant church. But the service 
carried the thought of the universality of religion, of 
worship in many forms and many tongues. 

In his opening address the Rev. A. Ray Petty of 
Kansas City, speaking on “The Churches and World 
Peace,’”’ emphasized the importance of having social 
ethics of the same high standard as individual ethics, 
of linking the church program with political action, 
and of personal commitment to the ways of peace. 
Again in the evening, the Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham 
delivered a fine message on “Christian Citizens and 
World Peace.” These were the two inspirational ad- 
dresses of the Conference. 


Some of the Impressions 
Wednesday Morning—Group A, The Christian 
Ethic of International Life, is in session. Here fifty 
people are meeting in the church auditorium. Half.a 


dozen are fairly young; not more than twelve are 
women. Such a deliberate group—perhaps a rather 
theological group—inclined to be wordy and to wander 
from the subject. It is their second session. 

A man rises to emphasize the value of Good- 
Will Day observance—“T have found only one minis- 
ter who knows about it, and that this year it comes on 
Sunday. We must reach the ministers.” Lo, the poor 
minister! He seems the keystone for the solution of 
all too many problems! 

Dr. Goddard, the chairman, suggests three things 
—a message to be sent to theological schools urging 
peace study, that young people’s organizations and 
groups in summer conferences be reached, and that 
a committee be formed in local churches to study 
world peace, for “study classes,are more effective than 
preaching.”’ 

Another speaker declares that ‘‘there is too much 
preaching against war and not enough building for 
peace. The pacifist should use the weapons of the 
mind and the tools of the mind for the greatest task 
in the world.” 

Over at one side a white-haired, forceful-looking 
man has been sitting rather impatiently through 
some of the discussion. Now he rises to testify that 
last year he spoke at fifty-seven banquets and em- 
phasized peace at each one. “In every ministers’ 
meeting, in every annual assembly, there should be 
some word of peace,” he declares. The chairman 
calls him “Dr. Thompson.” Is he the president of 
Ohio State University? 

The entire group is interested as an attractive 
woman stands and speaks clearly. She is the mother — 
of two boys and a small girl. She tells of her boys and — 
their R. O. T. C. experience, feeling that some of it 
has been helpful to them. She adds the comments of 
her husband, a successful business man, who said of 
the conference: ‘““You people over there can talk all 
you will, but it is an economic problem; when business 
ceases to make profits, war will cease.” And then 
she adds: 

“The church has never given him a practical 
challenge; he has no place in a purely spiritual pro- 
gram, no place in a conference like ours. Give such 
men something to do for peace.” Is she right? Can 
the church become practical in its peace program? Is 
the peace movement in danger of becoming stabilized 
on a plane of sentimentality? l 

A man from Pennsylvania asserts that a high | 
tariff and a big navy go hand inhand. (That sounds | 
like a good Democrat!) He cites the instance of the 
futility of certain tariffs, of the aluminum tariff of the 
United States against Canada and vice versa; where 
“there is only bad feeling created and Andy Mellon 
gets all the dividends either way.” 

Another rather interesting question arises: Has the 
church a moral code for its own individual actions? 
A man tells of a village where five churches have 
church suppers, one each night, while the restaurant 
keeper, who pays taxes and tries to make a living, goes | 
bankrupt. Ethics at home? Perhaps that is a good | 
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@part of the solution¥for our international muddle. 


Wr. Thompson states that{the ideal of brotherhood has 


| | ever been accepted within the church. Dr. Winches- 
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| the syllabus outline. 


‘Jand spiritual welfare?” 


ter urges the organization of the church constituency 
for adult education. 

The time is almost up. Weare supposed to have 
discussed: “How can this study conference promote 
lamong the churches the conviction that nations are 
imutually responsible for their social, economic, moral 
The secretary hastens to list 


lI 


Jsome definite recommendations for the findings, in- 


cluding securing the co-operation of church editors in 


# publishing material; preparation of study courses on 


peace for use in religious education; holding of con- 
‘ferences and study classes in colleges and universities; 


j emphasizing peace education in theological schools 


}and among ministers; establishing a permanent com- 
} mittee on international relations in the local church; 
! holding regional conferences for leaders; studying our 
- own economic life to remedy prevailing ills; providing 
opportunity for social contacts with other nationalities: ; 
| educating children in world friendship; and studying 
| the problem of the R. O. T.-C. in order to eliminate 
| its training for militarism. 
| The group adjourns with the next order of busi- 
: ness a discussion of the ‘‘conscientious objector.” 
| Discussion has been wandering, hardly to the point of 
But it has been consistent in 
emphasizing the need of education and training in 
right attitudes. 
Wednesday Afternoon—Round Table B conference 


| seems very much alive, a more alert group. They are 


in a smaller room and hence more informal. There 
are perhaps fifty people and again the majority are 
men. The chairman is evidently a genius in diplo- 


/ macy. He skillfully guides the discussion, and does 


not forget that there are definite objectives; he seems 
interested in the subject and by his own attitude makes 
others feel the same way. 

The group is discussing the possibility of a Speak- 
ers’ Bureau, co-operating with national and state 
organizations engaged in peace education. Some one 
also suggests urging the churches to set aside a special 
month to be devoted to studying and emphasizing the 
Christian attitude toward world affairs. The difficult 
problem will be that of bringing the many denomina- 
tions to sponsor a specific time. 

A young man rises to tell of publicity work for the 
London Conference. He is Paul Harris, Jr., regional 
secretary for the National Council for the Prevention 
of War, and is working in the South, with headquarters 
at Louisville. He and his committee of Southern 
people send a fortnightly reswme of the London Con- 
ference to newspapers, women’s clubs and similar 
organizations. This news release is condensed and 
thus more usable. 

Time for the afternoon plenary session, and Con- 
ference B adjourns. There is the opportunity to 
greet friends—Tracy Pullman of Cleveland and Dr. 
L. Ward Brigham of St. Paul’s, Chicago. Dr. Robert 
Dexter of the American Unitarian Association is 
introduced, and young Mr. Bragg, the Evanston pas- 
tor, recently appointed to succeed Dr. Curtis Reese in 
his ‘work i in the Middle West. Why the Universalist- 
Unitarian concentration in Group B? Dr. Lathrop, 
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the chairman, is the Unitarian pastor of a Brooklyn 
church, and inevitably liberals seek their own! But 
more than this, his group seems the one “live spot” 
of the conference. 

The program advertises a two-hour plenary ses- 
sion devoted to peace education methods. Many 
have come for this specific part of the conference. In 
the round table groups questions of method have been 
passed over, with the thought that here, in this after- 
noon session, the questions will be adequately handled. 
Dr. B. S. Winchester presides, and introduces Miss 
Mary Alice Jones of the International Council staff. 

Miss Jones is an attractive woman, radiating 
enthusiasm. Surely she will have something helpful 
and practical to contribute! She talks very seriously 
and at length, of the work of the Children’s Profes- 
sional Advisory Section of the International Council 
of Religious Education, etc., ete. She assures us that 
“their committee of thirteen is working on a total 
program of religious education for children, and that 
it includes the development of attitudes and ideals 
which will build a peaceable world.”” And we sink 
back, relieved to know that the International Council 
is guiding the destiny of our children! 

Mr. Walter Getty, solid, substantial and matter- 
of-fact, follows, telling of plans and work in the Young 
People’s Department of the International Council. 
He gives some definite information about what is be- 
ing planned and accomplished—and states that the 
Methodist Church is making the greatest headway in 
peace education material for young people. 

Then there is a third speaker, Mr. Roy Burkhart 
of the International Council-staff. He elucidates at 
length in regard to Toronto and the quadrennial con- 
vention, with its special meetings for young people. 

It is now 4.30, with almost all of the peace educa: 
tion methods conference devoted to International 
Council dissertations. Dr. Winchester introduces 
another speaker, name not understood. He too, is 
solemn and in deadly earnest. My facetious Univer- 
versalist neighbor whispers, ““Wish he’d take a chance 
and crack a joke.’”’ But he doesn’t, and soon the 
Universalist trio slip as unobtrusively as possible from 
the room, preferring the bracing air from Lake Michi- 
gan and a walk around Northwestern University 
campus. 

Before the plenary session of the evening, Group 
B has half an hour for a special session. The recom- 
mendation regarding the League of Nations is dis- 
cussed, and United States participation urged. One 
very Orthodox lady presents a recommendation urging 
the conference to ask the churches to join in prayer 
for the success of the London Conference and peace in 
general. And Dr. Lathrop, tactful chairman that he 
is, seems to squirm inwardly at the bald statement. 
He suggests “meditation and prayer,” saying that 
some groups believe as much in meditation as in prayer, 
and asks confirmation of Edward Evans, a Quaker 
delegate who is a prominent member of the group. 
Mr. Evans replies that “it might enrich our prayer if 
we meditated more in advance.” Dr. Lathrop hopes 
to include the Ethical Culture group and other groups 
who believe in meditation, but the lady stands firm 
that she is a Christian and doesn’t care about other 
groups, that meditation does not bring the divine re- 
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sponse which prayer does, and that if meditation is in- 
cluded she would like to withdraw her recommenda- 
tion! 

While chuckling over the situation and the 
predicament of the chairman, it is interesting to look 
up and note John Nevin Sayre doing the same thing. 
He has such a friendly face, white teeth gleaming when 
he smiles, and he often smiles. During the conference 
his clear'statements and complete grasp of the inter- 
national situation prove invaluable. He is probably 
the best-informed person present, certainly one of the 
most consistent in his peace attitude. 

Wednesday Evening—At the plenary session the 
group leaders present their tentative findings for 
discussion. The business committee reports a recom- 
mendation for the continuation of the annual Study 
Conference. The Universalist delegates note that 
Dr. Herbert Benton is again elected to the executive 
committee. There is a Universalist-Unitarian corner 
with Dr. Dexter, Mr. Bragg, Tracy Pullman and the 
present reporter, with several other visitors who have 
come in for the evening session, including the Rev. 
Clinton Scott and Dr. Sidney K. Snow of Meadville 
Seminary. 

When the A Group reports that, because of the 
outlawry of war, the “conscientious objector” is now 
the loyal citizen, Nevin Sayre hastens to inform the 
group that the espionage law and the draft laws have 
not been changed and are ready to go into effect again 
the moment any war is declared, and also that in fnany 
instances the legal rights of war-time conscientious 
objectors have not been restored. 

Dr. Lathrop reports for Round Table B and gives 
their tentative findings, urging the churches to work 
for the inclusion of the United States in the World 
Court; the ratification of the Pan-American Arbi- 
tration Treaty of January, 1929; the condemnation 
of armed intervention by the United States in the 
affairs of American countries; reduction of the present 
large naval and military budget; opposition to com- 
pulsory military training in schools and colleges; and 
the reorganization of the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps without the military element. 

After the heavy seriousness of most of the time 
the discussion is lightened as some one questions this 
tentative statement about the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps, that “they should be reorganized 
without the military element but with emphasis upon 
physical development, appreciation of nature, and 
service to the country in ways of peace.”’ The idea 
of grown men studying butterflies and daisies does 
not appeal to him! In reply Dr. Robert Dexter 
-hastens to ask, ‘Since when has it been a crime to 
really appreciate nature?” The recommendation is 
turned back to the group for rewording. 
never do to have the militarists laugh at us for our 
nature study! 

The findings of Round Table C, with Mrs. Thom- 
as Nicholson as chairman, seem based on the implica- 
tions of the Jerusalem Conference of two years ago. 
It is a conservative report, rather in terms of Orthodox 
Christianity. It is admitted that “the only way of 
life is found in the Prince of Peace.” (What of recog- 
nizing the religious culture and background of the 
races of the Far East?) Economic exploitation and 
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the gunboat policy of Western nations are condemned. 
When the report urges the churches to ascertain the 
desires of the Filipino people regarding independence 
and to study this subject, Nevin Sayre again comments 
that this statement is not strong enough as an ex- 
pression of what should be the attitude of the church. 
In passing one might remark that that seemed to be 
the trouble with a good part of the conference, a lack 


of courage to go the whole way and to accept the full — 


implications of Christian ideals as such would apply 
to the world situation. 

Thursday Morning—Round Table conferences 
again. In Group B many details of the final report 
have to be completed. But there is a diversion when 
the gentleman from Arkansas, who has spoken several 
times before, rises to express his opinions on Russia. 
He is a typical Southerner of a past generation, with 
white hair and beard, very dignified, and very positive. 
He is opposed to the recommendation about military 
training, and particularly because of Russia. “I 
don’t suppose I can make myself understood,” says 
Mr. Miller, “‘but Russia is a menace to the world; she 
is trying to Bolshevize the world.” 

When Dr. Dexter inquires, “Haven’t we some 
faith in the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood 
of God?” Mr. Miller answers, “‘I haven’t any faith in 
Russia.’”’ And Dr. Lathrop comments, “‘The brother- 
hood of man with the exception of Russia.’””? But the 
chairman adds that this point of view should also be 
represented as well as other views, since it is an opinion 
held by many. Again our diplomatic chairman.” 

Other questions are discussed, particularly the 
question of the United States intervening in other coun- 
tries. And the group divides upon the strength of the 
final statement to be made. Once more Mr. Sayre is 
consistent in his attitude that the church should stand 
for no armed intervention, and is spokesman for the 
group who believe this. “The United States in thirty 


years has intervened thirty times in nine sovereign ~ 


American republics. This should not continue.” 
Paul Harris is with him, and many of us who do not 
speak. Mr. Evans and others hesitate over such a 
strong statement. Finally a committee must decide, 
but at least the group have thought through one other 
phase of their Christianity. 

The final session comes Thursday afternoon. 


Here the complete findings of the three groups are — 


read and once more discussed. Some delegates have 
already left; there is the desire to hurry through the 
conclusions. Later the reports will be published and 
made available to the churches represented. 

What of this Third Study Conference? In spots 
it was over-serious and monotonously dull. It lacked 
the enthusiasm and devotion of the first Conference 
held three years ago in Washington when peace move- 
ments were not popular, it probably lacked something 
of the brilliant leadership of last year’s group at 
Columbus—at least according to reports. In places 
it was handicapped by its inclusiveness, with so many 
different groups with widely divergent theological 
and denominational backgrounds. But through it 
all was the recognition that the church must work for 
peace, and the realization that if the world is to be 
built anew it must be through educating our youth 
in the attitude of world-mindedness. 
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The Installation of Dwight Bradley 


HE Rev. Dwight Bradley was installed as 

| minister of the First Church in Newton 

(Newton Center) Thursday, March 13, by a 

Council convened for that purpose in ac- 
cordance with Congregational usage. 

The sermon for the occasion was preached by the 
Rey. Dan Freeman Bradley, D. D., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, father of Dwight Bradley. It was a sermon 
quite out of the ordinary and made a profound im- 
pression. It appears in this issue. 

The new minister began the week of installation 
on the first Sunday in Lent, by preaching an eloquent 
sermon on the text, “When ye fast.”” The church was 
filled almost to overflowing upstairs and down. A 
children’s choir of sixty voices assisted the quartette 
choir, singing antiphonally with the quartette the 
hymn, “Oh for a closer walk with God,” as an anthem. 
It was beautifully sung, not as a performance but as 
an integral part of the worship. The children assist 
regularly once a month. The sermon was only the 
climax of a remarkable service of worship in which the 
large congregation participated to’ an astonishing 
extent. Mr. Bradley preached a children’s sermon 
on “The Patient Spider.”’ He described seeing a little 
speck against the sky and, investigating, finding it to 
be aspider. It had no wings and yet there it was be- 
tween heaven and earth, with nothing apparently to 
hold it. Then looking closely he said he found the 
almost invisible thread by which the spider could 


_ rapidly ascend or slowly let himself down from the 


limb. ‘The spider had been on the limb,” said the 
speaker, “but he trusted something inside of himself 
and launched himself into space. Spiders are like 
human beings. All of us have something in us we 
ean trust. Thelimbis the world. We can cling to it 
or let ourselves go, and from what is in us spin out of 
ourselves with the power God gives us the strength 
that will hold us fast all our days.” 

Both children and adults listened with close at- 
tention, but the children did not march out. They 
stayed to the end of the service, listening to scrip- 
ture, prayer and sermon and, with the quartette, 
leading the singing. 

In his sermon Mr. Bradley spoke of formalism as 
the greatest danger confronting the church. To the 
children he turned and explained the word. “If you 
sang that hymn ‘Oh for a closer walk with God,’”’ he 
said, ‘just because it was the time to sing or because 
you were in the church and did not think anything 
about it, you were formalists. But if you did think 
about it and feel it even a little you were not formal- 
ists.” ‘“Religion,”’ he continued, “‘is in much greater’ 
danger from formalism than from persecution in 
Soviet Russia. If the Soviets persecute religion 
enough it may be a hundred years hence Russia will 
be leading a great spiritual revival for the whole world. 
There is no fear of God being driven out of the world. 
God can not be driven out, but He can be obscured 
by formalism. There is more danger to religion in 
Greater Boston to-day than in Moscow and Leningrad. 
It is easier for people to live religious lives to-day 
in China or Russia than here in this country, and the 


reason is that we have so many substitutes for reli- 
gion, like ‘religiousness.’ A merely formal observance 
of Lent is nothing. The most important thing in the 
world is to be spiritually well trained. Lent helps 
us. Spiritual discipline is necessary for those who 
would know how to pray. It is difficult to really 
think unless we practise. It is diffictilt likewise to 
pray if we have not done much of it for a long time. 
But every one of us would like to have a deeper spirit- 
ual experience. Is it not worth some effort on our 
part?” 

Though he began work as recently as January 1 
Mr. Bradley has taken hold with a fine spirit, a firm 
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handfand a keen intelligence, and his church is rally- 
ing around him with enthusiasm. Already he has 
officiated at community services and made a host of 
friends. He is much in demand by colleges and 
schools. 

The Installing Council 


“Twenty-two Congregational churches were repre- 
sented by ministers and lay delegates at a council 
called by the First Church of Newton Thursday, 
March 138, in accordance with ancient usage. Dr. 
Page, as senior minister, called the council to order 
and Dr. Ashley Day Leavitt was elected moderator 
and made the prayer. 

When the records had been read showing the 
eall and acceptance, Mr. Bradley read a statement of 
faith as follows: 


Fathers and Brethren: 

Eighteen years ago I was a student in the Oberlin Theologi- 
eal Seminary, half-way through the first year of my course. 
Since then I have lived in the world in which all of us have lived, 
sharing with you the common experiences of mankind. I have 
read the books that my colleagues have read, watched the 
progress of events as they have watched it, entered the arena of 


+ those events as they have entered it, pondered the problems 


that they have pondered, enjoyed the same exhilarations, suf- 
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fered the same depressions, faced the same doubts, held to the 
same faith, and pressed on toward the prize of the same high 
calling to which we have all been called. 

We have, on the other hand, each brought to our common 
experience an individual element which differentiates our pas- 
sage through these years in certain respects from the passage of 
every other man. In the same world each of us has discovered 
different points of emphasis. Reading the same books each of 
us has been influenced or repelled according to his own tempera- 
ment and disposition. Carried forward by the same events, 
each of us has noted and remembered different landmarks. 
On the same battlefront, each of us has defended or attacked upon 
a different sector. Pondering the same problems, each of us has 
been perplexed by somewhat different aspects, and has brought 
to their solution somewhat different analyses and conclusions. 
Exhilaration and depression, doubt and certainty, while essen- 
tially the same in their profounder cause and effect, have been 
induced by a widely varying series of external or objective stimuli. 
While the same high calling has urged us all, and while the same 
prize awaits us, we have not pressed on along the same path nor 
pursued our courses at always the same speed or with equal 
fortitude and stamina. 

The history of our respective lives, therefore, while em- 
braced within the scope of one general movement, and while 
tending toward one universal denouement, must be recorded in 
terms of individual progression. Each one of us, were he called 
upon to set forth a statement or to render an accounting of his 
experience during the years included between 1912 and the 
present, would of necessity do so from his own personal stand- 
point and according to his own specific view. 

As I embark, therefore, upon the enterprise to which in this 
hour I have been summoned, the task of explaining myself to 
a Council assembled to hear me, I do so with the acute realiza- 
tion that if my report of personal experience is to have any value 
at all as a document of general interest it must express in an 
honest and straightforward manner the convictions and the 
ideals which have been wrought out or discovered along the 
particular way upon which I have gone. As, thus, I share my 
fife with you to a certain extent in this paper, we may find our- 
selves sharing each with the other and all with each, in the 
comradeship of a sympathetic understanding, those universal 
and all-including Realities of which our individual discernments 
are able to piece together only the segmentary fragments. 

In the hope and belief that such a comradely association of 
mocd and thought may ensue, I am prepared now to proceed at 
once to the heart of my discussion. 

I can not escape the conviction, which is, 1 admit, moreim- 
pressionistic than precise, that the whole of humanity is stand- 
ing at the present time upon the threshold of a thrilling new 
experience of development. J am persuaded by every consid- 
eration that comes to my attention that a new epoch is beginning 
for mankind. What, in detail of outward form and structure, 
this epoch is going to produce I do not dare even to guess. Vague- 
ness about the detail of outcome does not, however, dim my 
recognition of the factors resident in contemporary civilization 
which threaten the breakdown of the old edifices of culture as they 
promise a replacement of these by others more perfectly adapted 
to the needs of men. 

The factors of destruction and of reconstruction which I think 
may he located by any one who takes the pains to search for 
them are these: 

1. The rapidly extending influence of scientific thought 
upon the lives of people everywhere in the world. A scientific 
approach to experience is certain, if widely adopted, to alter 
men’s attitudes.toward every phase and aspect of social, eco- 
nomic, political and individual life. This fact needs scarcely 
more than the mere statement in an assembly such as this. A 
general application of scientific method to the scrutiny of human 
relationships and to the study of individual behavior, would re- 
sult and is resulting in revolutionary consequences. 

2. The extension upon a planet-wide scale of the use of 
mechanical appliances. The mechanization of life not only 
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changes the mode of existence but establishes individual and 
social character—patterns entirely different from those of any 
previous race. People who have automobiles, tractors, radios, 
washing machines and other devices for the expedition of labor 
and the enlargement of interests; who use telephones, travel 
swiftly, read the news of world events in their local papers and 
receive impressions via the motion picture or through the broad- 
cast; who work in factories, live in cities, and accustom them- 
selves to the conveniences or distractions of an industrial civiliza- 
tion; who are treated in hospitals when sick, are prevented by 
ordinance and law from indulging their unhygienic appetites or 
expressing their anti-social desires, and submit themselves to the 
discipline of arbitrary boards of health—these are bound to be- 
come decisively different in outlook and habit from their ances- 
tors under whose leadership and by whose co-operation the old 
civilizations were built. 

8. The spread of democratic feeling among all races and na- 
tionalities. Hyper-critics to the contrary, democracy is on the 
ascendent. Russia, while far from democratic in its present 
condition, is being governed by a group whose goal is to establish 
an extreme form, almost a perversion, of the democratic prin- 
ciple. A dictatorship of the proletariat is the first step, accord- 
ing to Communist theory, toward the leveling down or up of all 
strata of society. When such a leveling process is complete, and 
every one is a proletarian, democracy will be a matter of course. 
Italy represents a local phase of contemporary reaction. Every- 
where else the ideal and the achievement of a democratic order 
are approaching more and more closely to each other. The 
obvious limitations of such an order seem not greatly to trouble 
the minds of men in China, India, Turkey or the United States 
Senate. Dictators, kings, emperors, premiers, or even presi- 
dents, appear not to be growing in popularity or power in these 
democratic days. 

4, The loss in prestige of all constituted forms, institutions, 
and dogmas of religion. This factor is visible to every one who 
is not blind to the obvious. While the Roman Catholic Church 
and its hierarchy maintain to some appearance their authority 
over millions, neither the Pope nor his prelates possess the con- 
fidence of more than a relatively small part of the total human 
race; while among avowed Christians as a whole the Catholic 
Church can exercise no predominant control. Outside the bounds 
of Christianity a most chaotic state of religious unrest prevails. 
At remarkable speed agnosticism and even atheism are spreading 
among the people of the world. At no time since recorded his~ 
tory began have so large a number, in relation to population, 
found themselves beyond the pale of authoritative and institu- 
tional religion. The Protestant Christian Churches, while in- 
cluding in their formal membership more persons than ever be- 
fore, are able to maintain over their communicants only the most 
attenuated influence, whether it be upon belief and morals, or in 
relation to the support of activities and programs. 

5. The appearance, upon an increasingly wide horizon, of 
iconoclastic and independent leaders the effect of whose teaching 
upon thought and behavior grows greater every year, especially 
as general and popular education encourages men to think for 
themselves. By their writings and lectures they, and their 
disciples, propagate views which are inimical to practically every 
traditional conception or established institution that has per- 
sisted into modern times. It would be impossible to measure the 
influence upon men’s lives of the propaganda of these free-lance 
philosophers, sociologists, psychologists, novelists, dramatists, 
and interpreters of events. Their writings fill the magazines 
both ‘thigh brow’’ and popular; their fiction is sold en bookstalls 
in every town; they lecture before women’s clubs and business 
men’s luncheons in city, suburb and village; their plays are 
shown in every theater; their interpretations are assimilated from 
newspapers or the arresting books that they put out; their radio- 
broadcasts assure them of an audience both immense and popular. 
One can not afford to discount the importance to civilization of 
the work that is being done to-day everywhere in the world by 
these apostles of modernity. They represent clearly one 
aspect of the phenomenon of disintegration which is in process of 
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becoming increasingly portentous in its manifestation from dec- 
ade to decade; a process, by the way, not to be impeded by con- 
temptuous disdain nor to be side-tracked by pious reproof. 

' 6. The tension that is becoming more and more acute be- 
tween the political representatives of nations and the influential 
public which they supposedly represent. This tension is felt 
especially in relationship to the pursuit of international peace 
and the abolition of war establishments. The hiatus between 
official government and unoflicial opinion is illustrated by the 
- overwhelming popular demand for disarmament, and the almost 
stolid indifference to that demand which prevails at the present 
juncture among the various delegations at the London Conference 
and even more markedly shows itself in the exacerbated confu- 
sion of domestic politics in almost every nation. The break- 
down of general confidence and reliance upon political govern- 
ment, which tends to become increasingly serious, is a sign of 
the decadence of those social organisms which are built upon the 
principle of nationality. Such a decadence points to the fact 
that men are becoming ready, perhaps, for the development of an 
entirely novel form of organic culture in which geographical 
sub-divisions of the earth will play at most a secondary part. 

7. The interchange between men of every nationality and 


race, not only of commodities, but of ideas and points of view. , 


The substructure of modern life is super-national, super-racial and 
super-ecclesiastical in its scope. The most highly prized values 
in the world to-day have no patriotic, ethnic, or institutionally 
religious connotation. 


8. The rise of a new and vital religious consciousness among » 


certain groups of men and women in all parts of the world, which 
is closely associated in its objective expression with the ethical 
idealism of Jesus, the intellectual precision of science, the esthetic 
tendencies of industrialism, and the humanitarian principles of 
socialism. Men like Fosdick, Ramsay MacDonald, Kagawa, 
Gandhi, Sherwood Eddy, Francis McConnell, Romain Rolland, 
and others of their type almost equally well known, besides an 
increasingly large number of those who sympathize with their 
viewpoint, and such women as Maude Royden, are exerting 
a swiftly accelerating influence upon mankind. Such persons 
belong to no order of civilization that the world has ever thus far 
seen; and while their prototypes may be found in history here 
and there, never were there so many of them living at one time 
and never was their power so widely diffused and so profoundly 
felt. Let their philosophy and practise once become a really 
ponderable force among the peoples and the old institutions will 
crumble as a new order commences to arise. 

The citing of these eight factors does not by any means ex- 
haust the possibility of further enumeration; but they are, in my 
opinion, the most important ones. Their presence gives ground 
for my belief in the progressive decay of all civilization as it has 
been and is now constituted, and in the appearance, either gradual 
or sudden, of a new order. 

As a minister of religion I do not feel myself to be justified 
in ignoring the portents of our time. My preaching, its content, 
its spirit, its aim, is and must be conditioned by my conception 
of the factors that are involved in the purport of man’s life to-day 
and to-morrow. I study the past for no other purpose than that 
of trying to understand the present, and of helping to prepare 
for what lies ahead. And I look to the ageless certainties with 
no other motive than that of gaining for myself such a poise 
and equilibrium in the midst of life’s contusion and alarms as 
shall not only keep me steady, but shall enable me to assist my 
fellow men to maintain their stability under the stress of circum- 
stances. 

My ministry, therefore, looks outwardly toward a world in 
transition, with everything to gain and much to lose. It looks 
inwardly to a vast and cosmic Peace, a Goodness, a Truth, a 
Beauty and a Love which is Absolute and Perfect. My preach- 
ing is of God and the Everlasting Strength on the one hand, and of 
Man and the never ending struggle on the other. It is of an 
Eternal Goodness, unflawed and holy, which is also embodied in 
Man, flawed and pathetic, yet potentially flawless and holy too. 
It is of a Consummate Beauty, ineffable and perfect, which is 
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manifested in the world of sense impression, mingled with the 
uncouth, yet which is essentially ineffable and perfect too. It 
is of an All-comprehending Truth, utterly universal, which is 
revealed in small part to man’s mind, and yet which in human 
measure is universal too. It is of an All-inclusive Love, pas- 
sionate and creative, which is known among men under circum- 
stances that are too often petty or disturbing; yet which even 
among men possesses the most priceless value and is in them the 
only hope of glory. 

Such is the substance and the doctrine-of my preaching, 
presented in general outline. 

As I seek to mediate this doctrine and substance to the 
minds and hearts of men, I incline toward an increasingly direct 
and simple presentation of its elements. And as I yield to this 
inclination I find myself increasingly drawn to the use of personal 
experience for illustration. 

My sermons are, in the broadest sense, consciously auto- 
biographical; and they find their inspiration in the contacts that 
during my life I have made with the various aspects of Reality. 
As my contacts with Reality grow more intimate, I discover that 
all experience becomes more significant to me. And as I search 
more deeply into experience, I am led to realize that therein is 
found Life of personal extension whose search is deeper than 
my own; deeper than mine as the ocean is deeper than the inlet 
into which the vast tide flows. And as I realize this, I turn to 
that Life as the tide turns from the shore to the ocean, because I 
need the added depth which that Life can give me. And thus I 
come to realize what Peter realized when he exclaimed, ‘Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” It is a realization dif- 
ficult to phrase in language, but one which those understand and 
share who have lived deeply and have given themselves in utter 
self-devotion to life. 

Then, giving thought to the world-situation as I find it and 
to the needs of men as I find them, I seek to bring whatever I 
have gained for myself to the common store; and to share with 
my fellow men the discoveries, the ideas, the solutions, the in- 
spirations, and the convictions which have come to me. To 
comfort and to challenge, to encourage and to analyze, to bring 
solace and to bring stimulation, to cultivate serenity and to arouse 
emotion, to probe the depths and to scale the heights, to inter- 
pret and to persuade, to enter the secret places and to lead out 
to the battle fronts, to pray in deep communion and to go in the 
power of prayer wherever the summons calls—this is the aim of 
my ministry and the ideal of my preaching. 

Iam a humanist in the world of outward events, a humanist 
looking toward the disappearance of the old civilizations and the 
rise of a new and world-wide culture. I am atheist in the world 
of inward awareness, a theist depending and building upon the 
Ageless and Absolute God. In the world of my personality I am 
both humanist and theist, a humanistic-theist seeking to project 
my awareness of God upon the stage of contemporary human 
life. 

Am Ia Christian? This I can not say. But I seek fellow- 
ship in that society of spiritual men of which the most illustrious 
member is Jesus of Nazareth. 


Following this statement a brilliant and interest- 
ing examination took place. Utterly fearless and un- 
compromising in the clean-cut statement of advanced 
liberal views, Mr. Bradley was treated by both the 
young and the old ministers who questioned him 
with a courtesy and kindness which was striking. 
Though he put ‘Leaves of Grass” and ‘Jean Chris- 
tophe” in the same category as the Scriptures, not a 
vote was cast against him. Not all agreed, but all 
were willing that he should declare the truth as he 
saw it. The evident sincerity of the minister-elect, 
his deep sense of God, his belief in prayer, relieved 
any who might have been disturbed by his full and 
free acceptance of the truths of science, and his repudi- 
ation of many conventional methods of church work. 
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The examination lasted until 6 p. m. Doors were 
closed and the decision made in executive session. 
Then Dr. Stafford and Mr. Horton acquainted Mr. 
Bradley with the unanimous decision. As Dr. Page 
said: ““‘We have heard many old familiar truths stated 
in a new and up-to-date way.” 

Some of those who have become accustomed to 
recent exhibitions of liberalism in the Congregational 
fellowship were greatly struck by the unanimous 
action of this council, made up, as it was, of men of 
many different shades of opinion. It is doubtful if 
any finer combination of high thought and reverent 
spirit was ever shown by a council anywhere. 

A delicious dinner was served by the ladies of 
the church. At the tables the following program was 
given, on the theme, ‘““Who Is My Neighbor?” Prof. 
Albert Edward Bailey acting as toastmaster: “‘Geo- 
graphically Speaking,’ the Rev. Edward Taylor 
Sullivan, D. D., Trinity Episcopal Church, Newton 
Center. ‘“Theologically Speaking,” the Rev. Charles 
N. Arbuckle, D. D., First Baptist Church, New- 
ton Center. “Ecclesiastically Speaking,” the Rev. 
John C. Wingett, D. D., Newton Center Methodist 


Dedication at 


The dream of years has at last been realized for the faithful 
workers in the United Liberal Church of St. Petersburg, Florida. 
On Sunday, March 2, the new edifice, just, completed, was dedi- 
cated with appropriate services. 

The events of this special occasion began with a dinner at 
the St. Petersburg Yacht Club, given by the local people in 
honor of the visiting ministers and other guests. Here on 
Saturday evening gathered about one hundred and twenty-five 
people. After dinner, Mr. William H. Caldwell, president of the 


Men’s Club, introduced Mr. Stanley E. Hunting, president of the 


THE NEW CHURCH 


Board of Trustees, who extended a welcome to all guests. No set 
program of speeches had been planned, but the following re- 
sponded to the call of the chairman for words of greeting: The 
Rev. George F. Patterson, D. D., representing the American 
Unitarian Association, the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., and Mr. 
Robert W. Hill, representing the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, Mr. Philip R. Smith, architect of the building, and the Rev. 
Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., minister of the church. 

At the regular service on Sunday morning, March 2, Dr. 
Butler preached from the text: ‘‘And they builded and finished 
it, and kept the dedication of this house of God with joy.’’ He 
was assisted in the service by the Rev. Forace Westwood, D. D., 
and the Rev. Thomas Turrell of Tampa. 

The dedication service was held at four p. m. on Sunday. 
The Rev. Francis B. Bishop, D. D., of Rocky Mount, N. C., read 


Episcopal Church. ‘‘Editorially Speaking,” the Rev. 
William E. Gilroy, D. D., editor of the Congregation- 
alist. “As Kansas to Missouri,” the Rev. Ray.E. 
Eusden, D. D., Eliot Church, Newton. “Speaking 
of Old Times,” the Rev. Alfred Grant Walton, 
D. D., First Congregational Church, Stamford, Conn. 
“Within the Family,’ Mr. Almon L. Fales, chairman 
Pastoral Committee, First. Church, Newton Center. 

At the installation service at 8 p. m. the choir 
furnished beautiful music. The Rev. Albert W. 
Palmer, D. D., president of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, delivered the invocation. The moderator, 
Dr. Leavitt, read the Scriptures, and Dr. Dan F. 
Bradley preached the sermon. The Rev. Douglas 
Horton then made a moving prayer of installation 
and Dr. Stafford gave the right hand of fellowship. 
The Rey. Clarence Reidenbach, Ph. D., of the Second 
Congregational Church of Holyoke, gave the charge 
to the minister and the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., the charge to the people. Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., gave the greeting for the larger fellowship 
of churches, and Mr. Bradley pronounced the bene- 
diction. 


St. Petersburg 


the Scriptures. The prayer of dedication was given by Dr. But- 
ler, who also led the poBaTeearicn in the following Act of Dedi- 
cation: 


Minister: For years liberal people of this city have 
- hoped for the coming of a day when they might 
dedicate a temple that would fittingly symbolize 

the faith they cherish. 

People: To-day is the splendid fulfilment of this hope; 
with joy and thanksgiving we dedicate this church. 

Minister: We are appreciative of the pioneers of every 
age who have worked and suffered that man might 
come into an environment conducive to life’s 
largest expression. 

People: We consecrate ourselves anew‘ to the cause of 
liberal religion. 

Minister: We are appreciative of those of this con- 
gregation who inaugurated this movement and by 
whose faithfulness through the years this achieve- 
ment is made possible. 

People: In the spirit of fidelity to the good and the true 
we dedicate this church. 

Minister: We realize our responsibility to the young 
people of to-day. 

People: We dedicate this church in the hope that that 
urge at the heart of things may in them be embod- 
ied in finer lives, better religions, and grander civi- 
lization. 

Minister: .We realize our obligations to the elderly 
people who in such numbers find rest in the sun- 

_ shine and hospitality of this city. 

People: We would visit thesick, be attentive to the aged, 
and a companion to the lonely. 

Minister: In the spirit of Jesus we dedicate this church. 

People: In the love of truth we dedicate this church. 

Minister and People: With faith in the triumph of all 
good we dedicate this church. 


Addresses were given by Dr. Roger F. Etz and Dr. George 
F. Patterson, both of Boston. ia | 
On Sunday evening the Liberal Religious Forum was in- 
augurated. Dr. Butler explained the purposes and aims of the 
forum, which had been started at his suggestion. 


Mr. William | 
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H. Caldwell, president of the Men’s Club, presided, as this 
project is being sponsored by the club. The subject for the 
evening was ‘The Trend of Liberal Religious Thought of Modern 
Times.’’ The speakers were Mr. Robert W. Hill, Dr. George F. 
Patterson and Dr. Roger F. Etz. 

Two features of the day were outstanding. First was the 
attendance at all the services. Not only were larger congrega- 
tions present, but the number of visitors from churches all over 

' the country was very striking, showing the cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of the winter population of St. Petersburg. The second was 
‘the high character of the music rendered at each service. Mrs. 
/Lura F. Yoke, pianist, Miss Anna B. West, violinist, and Mr. 
Max A. H. Fitz, director of the choir as well as violinist, were re- 
sponsible for this feature. In addition, vocal solos were given 
by Serge Borowsky, Clara Hinman Vaille and Chester Humphreys. 

The Universalist church was started in St. Petersburg in 
1914 under the leadership of the Rev. Ella Bartlett, now living 
in Pensacola. She had come to St. Petersburg at the request of 
Mrs. Pearl Cole to hold some services. Mrs. Cole, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fitz and Mr. and Mrs. West, all of whom were present at 
the first meeting under Miss Bartlett, were at the dedication ser- 
vices, rejoicing in the progress which has been made. 

The Rev. Harriet B. Robinson succeeded, Miss Bartlett and 
the Rev. James Harry Holden preached here for a while also. 
Under the leadership of the Rev. Louis J. Richards a lot was 
purchased and paid for, as the first step for the new church. In 
1926 the Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., became minister, 
succeeding Mr. Richards, who had moved to Tarpon Springs. 
In 1927 the local church voted to federate with the Unitarians 
in the United Liberal Church of St. Petersburg. 
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Through the co-operation of the two denominational bodies, 
a new lot was purchased and the new building was authorized. 
Plans were prepared by Smith and Walker, architects, of Boston. 
The local building committee consisted of Harry C. Chubb, chair- 
man, Dr. H. L. Putnam, J. E. Crabbe, Clarence M. Kelly and 
Max A. H. Fitz. Too much credit can not be given to them and 
the local contractors for the high quality of the building. Itisa 
great credit to both denominations. 

The church is located on Mirror Lake Drive, very near the 
heart of the city. It is a Spanish type of building with all de- 
tails carefully carried out. The tower, which is an outstanding 
feature, is visible from all sides of Mirror Lake. 

The church auditorium will seat approximately 425 people, 
Leading from this with folding doors which can be opened to 
throw the two rooms into one, is the Sunday school room, which 
will seat 150 more. On several Sundays both of these rooms 
have had to be used for the congregations at the morning ser- 
vice. 

The Sunday school room opens from the central tower and 
also from a cloister with large French doors which can be opened 
to allow sunshine and air to flood the room. A fully equipped 
kitchen, a ladies’ parlor, adequate toilet rooms, a balcony in the 
Sunday school room and a roof garden complete the plant. A 
study for the minister is provided just off the chancel. 

Great care has been taken in the furnishing of the building 
so that everything is in perfect harmony. The grounds have 
been carefully laid out, and palms and other plants have been 
set out to give a beautiful setting for the whole building. The 
whole thing is a real contribution to the architectural beauty of 
St. Petersburg. 


Thomas G. Masaryk---Christian Statesman 
Donald A. Lowrie 


March 7 was the eightieth birthday of the greatest man in 
Europe. Most Americans know Thomas G. Masaryk as the 
professor from Prague who was greeted with such ovations when 
he visited the United States during the war, and while here was 
elected president of a new republic with the unpronounceable 
name of Czechoslovakia. They know of the skill and high ideal- 

/ism with which Masaryk has guided his nation, the past ten 
years, into the most forward looking and peaceful policy of all 
the new, post-war countries. 

_ long life of struggle and preparation, of the stubborn fight for 

justice which filled the nearly seventy years beforé the patriot 
saw his dream become reality, his nation free and independent. 

Fewer still know Masaryk as a religious leader whose books have 

influenced thousands of his fellow countrymen. 
Born in the humblest circumstances, of parents who were 


practically serfs on an imperial estate, only a fortuitous com- . 


bination of circumstances enabled the young Masaryk to have 
the right to an education. His own industry did the rest. From 
his second year in grammar school, he supported himself by his 
own labor, eventually finishing the post-graduate university work 
which made him assistant professor in the University of Vienna. 
His first book, published at this period (1881), is one of the most 
remarkable religious-philosophical productions of the period. 
So classic is its content that it is just as pertinent to-day as it was 
fifty years ago. In it Masaryk is investigating the causes of the 
rapid increase of suicide in the civilized world. He concludes 
that the widespread changes in religious belief lie at the root of 
the matter, and that only a rediscovery of “‘the religion of Jesus’’ 
can save modern society from complete catastrophe. The 
book created a sensation. Here was an ex-Catholie writing of 
religion in a style so purely objective that even the church’s 
leaders could accept it. Throughout the fifty years since then, 
Masaryk’s leadership has been based upon the moral authority 
his thinking and writing have won for him.  - 
No better instance of this could be cited than the so-called 
battle of the manuscripts. For two generations the Czech 


But few Americans know of the. 


people had fondly nursed a belief in the genuineness of certain 
recently discovered documents purporting to prove the existence 
of a high stage of culture among the Czechs ‘“‘when the Germans 
were still living on acorns.’’ To question the authenticity of 
these documents was to attack Czech patriotism at its most 
tender spot. This attack Masaryk dared to make, and in a 
journalistic war which brought down upon him the most violent 
personal attacks, caused the loss of all his small means, and al- 
most wrecked his academic career, he forced his own people to 
the conviction that the manuscripts were forgeries and that ‘‘no 
nation’s honor can be built upon a falsehood.”’ It is easy to lead 
a crowd where it wants to go; to lead it onward and upward 
against the people’s will is a revealing test of leadership. 

_ The position thus won Masaryk has retained ever since, not 
without frequent struggles against what often seemed over- 
whelming odds. In a society completely dominated by the 
Hapsburg regime, personification of corruption and injustice, 
most of Masaryk’s battles were waged against the Imperial 
Government, one man against a dynasty. Although he was a 
simple university professor and it was none of his business di- 
rectly, Masaryk attacked the injustice of Hapsburg courts as 
revealed in the infamous Hilsner ritual murder case. He won, 
not only freedom for the poor Jewish tramp unjustly sentenced to 
death, but the gratitude of Jewry the world around and the ad- 
miration of all who love justice. Time and again, after he be- 
came a member of parliament in Vienna, Masaryk assailed the 
Hapsburg government. He condemned the treatment of mi- 
norities within the empire and the false diplomacy which tyran- 
nized Serbia and Montenegro, its weaker neighbors. * By 1914 he 
was the recognized leader, not only of the Czechs and Slovaks, 
but of all the minority nationalities represented in the,strange 
conglomerate known as the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

The outbreak of the war opened a new battle for Masaryk. 
Because of his long study of the Furopean situation, he probably 
saw farther into the possible consequences of the titanic struggle 
than did any other central European thinker. Masaryk set out 
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to convince the chancellories of the Allies that independence for 
minority nations was the only just solution of the problems of 
Europe. The story of how this unknown professor won his way 
against the entrenched tradition of the French and British foreign 
offices, organized a Czechoslovak government in France, a na- 
tional army in Siberia, and convinced Woodrow Wilson of the 
righteousness of the Czech cause, is a romance unsurpassed in 
modern history. Masaryk has told it himself in that amazingly 
impersonal bit of autobiography ‘“The Making of a State.”’ In 
the Czechoslovak Republic he has built his own monument. 

Go to call on him to-day in the great castle overlooking 
many-towered Prague, and you will meet a man who rides his 


The Genesis of 


The author sub-titles his book* ‘‘The Meaning of the Ideals 
of Jésus in the Light of Their Antecedents.’’ And the chief pur- 
pose of the writer is to present to us a survey of this antecedent 
material. This is necessary if we are to understand the utter- 
ances of Jesus concerning the poor and the tich. Did he preach 
a social gospel as we understand the term to-day? When he 
said, ‘Blessed are the poor,’’ did he mean it? Or did he refer 
to the “poor in spirit’—as Matthew quotes him? Was the 


Kingdom to come after this life—do the poor receive their reward 


in Heaven? Was the Kingdom merely a spiritual state wherein 
the poor were to be enriched inwardly? Or was it to be estab- 
lished here on this earth? And was it to be preceded by violence 
—was Jesus a “‘Red?’’ These questions the author strives to 
answer by going back into the racial heritage of Jests, and 
by studying the nature of his environment both physical and 
human. 

We must think of the Master as a Jew among Jews. In the 
pzst a great mistake has been made by those who would Hellenize 
Jesus. Although he was decidedly Greek in his views of life, he 
did not use Greek terminology, nor follow Greek thought “pat- 
terns.”’ According to Dr. McCown Jesus. was one of the suc- 
cession of prophets—himself the greatest of them all. He was 
not a rabbi. 

There is a lengthy discussion of the origin and development 
of the Hebrews, of their debt to Babylonia and to Egypt for their 
culture, of the entrance into Palestine and how the geographical 
limitations of that land affected them. The writer is not an 
environmentalist, but he believes that geographical factors do 
affect races, and to a large extent mold their histories. So it 
was with the Hebrews. The climate produced vigorous men 
and women, the soil yielded a bare subsistence and that grudgingly; 
the position of the land between the desert and the sown kept 
ever before the people the ideals of simplicity and individual 
worth which are a part of the nomadic life; a location open to all 
the highways of commerce and exposed to many cultural con- 
tacts—these are some of the factors which helped to make the 
Jewish people. 

Out of the mixture of peoples composing the Hebrew nation 
there developed “‘one of the most tenacious race complexes of 
which history has record, a race complex based upon a conscience 
of steel and a religious faith of adamant .... a dominating 
patriotism resting upon a supposed covenant between God and 
His chosen people.’ This ‘race complex’ was particularly 
sensitive in the time of Jesus. 

The belief in a national destiny came from various inherited 
ideas. From the Arabian desert and from their own fields had 
developed an ideal of the simple life, a nomadic-agricultural 
ideal which included the dignity of labor and the value of the 
individual. Some day Paradise would return and then would 
probably arise a just and benevolent ruler who would reverse 
the existing order. The poor, the oppressed, would come into 


*“The Genesis of the Social Gospel.’’ By Chester Charlton 


McCown. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 
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horse like a soldier twenty years his junior, a man in surprisingly 
intimate contact with the thought of the world, especially that 
of America, where, away back in the eighties, he found his wife, 
and where his several visits have given him much inspiration. 
And if you talk long with him, the conversation is sure to turn to 
questions of the future of religion in this present world, the con- 
dition of the churches of to-day and the progress of humanity 
toward a realization of Jesus’ teaching. To have known this 
man, patriot, statesman, moral leader, is one of the great ex- 
periences of a lifetime. You join with his millions of friends, all 
around the world, to wish him ‘‘Many Years.’’ 
Y. M.C.A., Prague. 


the Social Gospel 


Donald G. Hoyt 


. 
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their own; the rich, the oppressors, would be overthrown. This 
belief in the reappearance of Paradise was shared by their neigh- 
bors, the Egyptians and the Babylonians. 

Throughout the history of the Hebrews the prophets had 
stood against the growth of luxury and injustice which seemed 
to be the inevitable results of a commercialized society. Al- 
ways these fearless men of God had extolled the nomadic life. 
Because they assailed the rich they were persecuted and mar- 
tyred by the kings, the priests and all those who profited from 
the commercial system which was so exacting upon the masses 
of the nation. Succeeding the prophets came the psalmists 
and the apocalyptists, who voiced their hopes without the risks | 
incurred by their more rugged but less diplomatic forerunners. : 

This social situation was most acute with the advent of 
Jesus. His statements were understood well enough by his — 
auditors, for he used constantly the language of the prophets, — 
the psalmists, and the apocalyptists, and his words must be in- 
terpreted in accordance with such sources rather than through 
the mediumship of the Fourth Gospel and the mysticism of Paul. 
Thus when he speaks of the poor we must consider what the 
prophets had to say concerning the wrongs of the oppressed. - 
Yahweh was the defender of the poor, the widow, the fatherless. 
When His laws were obeyed oppression would end. Jesus was 
a champion for justice. 

The Kingdom must grow out of the hearts of men. Force 
will not establish it; neither will laws. Men must learn to serve — 
actively, and to suffer for the advancement of racial ideals. 
The serving and the suffering of Jesus were not the cringing and 
the submission of most men. The Kingdom comes not by divine ~ 
magic; it arises out of sacrificial activity. What is this King- 
dom? According to Dr. McCown it is a universal extension of 
the ideals of family, fatherhood, brotherhood, service, and love, 
which values the Hebrew had preserved in their prophetic re- 
Jesus took these ideals and enshrined them in his life 
and teachings, and to prove his devotion to his ideals he gave his 
life. This ideal of the larger family was lost within two centuries 
after the death of Jesus. 

The author asks: Can we find this ideal again? ‘‘Can we dis- 
cover the fundamental principles according to which human 
beings of every sort can associate together in happiness and peace? 
. ... This is the kingdom of God. That is what Jesus meant 
when he blessed poverty. To the poor belongs the Kingdom of 
God because the oppressions they have suffered .. . . make a 
change in the social order imperative, and because the predatory 
can not inherit the Kingdom.’’ Thus the writer makes clear 
our responsibility in this matter of the Kingdom. And he con- 
cludes: ‘‘God works according to law, and He leaves it to men to 
discover His laws... . . We have been able to discover the laws 
which make the radio and the aeroplane possible. We ought to. 
be able to discover and apply the laws of social growth and con- 
trol. We ought to be able to discover how to bring the reign of 
God to earth. The process will be a long one, for the task is gi- 
gantic—a spiritual as well as a social task. But with God all 
things are possible.”’ 
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FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER 
Coming to Terms with Others 


Walter Marshall Horton, youthful professor of theology at 
Oberlin College, states in his ‘‘Theism and the Modern Mood’’ 
(March selection for the Religious Book Club) that ‘‘Christian 
faith in God has its rooting in a venturesome moral attitude 
similar to that which is involved in every act of loyal devotion— 
a willingness to trust beyond the evidence. . . . Friendship and 
matrimony involve fearful risks, as our young novelists are 
constantly reminding us; yet the Cynic or the Epicurean who 
refuses to form attachments for fear of disillusionment robs him- 
self of his best chance of happiness.”’ k 

As Christians we must gamble our faith in the potential 
values of brotherhood. 

These Lenten meditations have emphasized thus far the 
necessity of our coming to terms with the universe and with our- 
selves, but the acid test put to the heart of any faith may prove 
its nobility and workableness through the actions of its adher- 
ents toward others. 

Dualism increasingly becomes the festered sore in the flesh 
of evolving religions. Sentimental well-wishing for the poor, 
the suffering, the ignorant, and the sinning is made worthy only 
through well-doing. We too often preach “Love your enemies”’ 
and keep our own powder dry. 

What good is it to believe in the atonement if we never en- 
dure pain for another, to uphold the incarnation and not incar- 
nate a single attribute in our own characters, or to say that God 
does all things well it we do nothing well ourselves? 

Men learn that it is blessed to give by giving; the truth of 
immortality by living themselves and treating others as im- 
mortals; to actually love an enemy by feeding him; to bear life’s 
burdens by bearing others; to endure sorrow by comforting 
another. 

“The devils believe and tremble,’’ but there is a world of 
illumination in good deeds. 


Robert Cummins. 
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ABROAD IN THE CHURCHES 


The return to the office chronicled at the close of the last 
travel letter appearing on this page didnot mean an indefinite 
stay there. During the time I was there, however, several meet- 
ings concerning the proposed Department of Religious Nduca- 
tion were held. This very important part of the church’s work 
is receiving attention, and while definite announcements re- 
garding plans and policies can not be made as yet, it is hoped 
that in the near future there will be something of importance 
to say. 

The Ministers’ Retreat at the historic Wayside Inn in South 
Sudbury, Mass., occurred during this period also. Here gathered 
a group of “‘fraters,’’ for two of whom this was the twenty-eighth 
consecutive year of meeting, for fellowship, discussion and in- 

‘spiration. These annual gatherings are calls from labor to re- 
freshment, having particularly in view the renewing of the spirit 
in anticipation of the Lenten and Master seasons. Each year 
the Retreat proves to be a source of inspiration for those who 
attend. 

From the Retreat I took a night train to Bangor, Maine, to 
be present at the meeting of the ministers of the state. This 
was held in connection with the Bangor Convocation, which 
annually attracts many of our ministers to hear the noted lec- 
turers secured by the Bangor Theological Seminary. While all 
of the ministers of the state were not present, enough were there 
to discuss and decide on certain policies which will be carried out 
during the year in a fine co-operative spirit. 

The following week I went to Manchester for a meeting of 
the ministers of New Hampshire. Although it was at a time of 
icy roads so that automobiles could not be used, every minister 
in the state was present, a record not equaled so far by any other 
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state. Here again a fine spirit of co-operation and a desire for 
constructive action prevailed. Among other things, it was de- 
cided to have the State Convention secure enough copies of the 
Lenten Booklet for the Fellowship of Prayer for 1930 so that one 
might be given to every family in every church in the state. 

On Friday of this same week an all day meeting of the Board 
of Foreign Missions was held at headquarters. The Rev. and 
Mrs. Clifford Stetson spent much time with the Board discussing 
conditions in Japan and plans for their return to the field. Re- 
ports from Japan indicated continuing progress toward better 
organization of the work and larger support given to it by the 
members of the Japanese churches. There are still many op- 
portunities which can not be accepted because of lack of funds, 
but the work grows in influence and significance. 

The Board of Foreign Missions is another illustration of the 
splendid, unselfish service which many people are rendering to 
the Universalist Church without recompense except the satis- 
faction which comes to them. Ministers and laymen give of 
their time, thought and experience to this very important branch 
of our church work, because they are vitally concerned with the 
opportunities we have in Japan for living and practising the gospel 
of brotherhood we have long been preaching. 

As usual—and I regret to use the phrase—the Board had to 
faec the fact that, small as the Japan budget is, many churches 
are failing to do their share for the support of this work. Much 
time had to be spent in considering ways and means of raising 
funds instead of in planning constructive advances overseas. 
However, the cheering aspect of the situation is that more and 
more State Conventions and their officials are showing a willing- 
ness to present the matter in the churches in their states in the 
hope of stimulating larger contributions. Individuals are also 
contributing through the plan of World Friendship Shares, 
but we have far to go yet, to reach a goal of which we can be 
proud. The Board believes that ‘‘a giving church is a living and 
growing church.’’ 

(To be continued.) 
* * 


AN EVIDENCE OF CO-OPERATION 


Some time ago the suggestion was made to our ministers 
that they encourage reading, meditation and prayer by their 
people during the Lenten season. As an aid, they were urged to 
use the booklet “Coming to Terms with Life,’’ issued for the 
Fellowship of Prayer for the Lenten Season 1930. Up to date 
15,880 copies of this booklet have been ordered through the 
Convention office for use in 103 churches. Other churches are 
known to have ordered booklets through other agencies. It is, 
therefore, evident that through this fine spirit of co-operation 
thousands of our families will be thinking together daily on great 
themes through these Lenten days. May it not be a portent 
of still larger co-operative thinking and working still to come? 

* * 


1930 UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOK 


The 1930 edition of the Universalist Year Book will be ready ° 
for distribution about April1. This book will be sent to all minis- 
ters in charge of Universalist churches and to any other ministers 
in Universalist fellowship upon request. The book will sell for 
$2.15 prepaid to all other individuals and organizations. Send 
your order now with check to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATES 


The Universalist General Convention has prepared and 
printed Church Membership Certificates which are obtainable at 
the following prices: 12 cents for single copies, 10 cents in quanti- 
ties of six to twelve; 8 cents in quantities of twelve or more. 

Pastors of local churches will want to give a fitting Church 
Membership Certificate to those who unite with the church at 
Easter time. Order now for these Easter accessions. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE MINORITY AND THE WASHINGTON CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Whippen’s article on ‘‘Methods of Study,”’ which I have 
just read, is to me the most interesting thing you have ever 
printed from him. I envy him the time to do the reading from 
which he has profited so much. ; 

There is one thing which puzzles me—his reference to ‘“‘the 
disregard of the rights of minorities in the Memorial Church 
case, an issue in which our President in his address at Washing- 
ton showed no interest or understanding.” 

I suppose I belong to the minority in this case, at least I 
have never felt any enthusiasm for the Memorial Church, and 
have not contributed to it. But it had not occurred to me that 
my rights had been disregarded. 

In some places and circumstances the rights of the minority 
are clearly defined and easily granted. In Congress, for instance, 
the minority has the right to representation on committees, and 
opportunity to speak. But in the case of building a church what 
rights has the opposition, if it is the minority? Obviously, the 
right to express that opposition freely, the right not to contribute, 
not to help the project in any way. Of these rights the ma- 
jority could not deprive us if they would. But what action 
could they take which would show respect for our rights? They 
could hardly say, ‘‘You represent perhaps one-tenth of our 
people, so we will build only nine-tenths of a church, or leave 
one-tenth of it unpaid for, in recognition of your rights,’’ could 
they? 


If you know what Mr. Whippen means, I hope you will tell . 


me. If you can not tell me I hope he will. If my rights have 

been trampled upon I want to know it, so I can enjoy feeling 

injured. ; 
Hopeful. 


* * 


OUR MARCH FIRST ISSUE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The March first issue of the Leader is a noteworthy number, 
though we missed the usual Cruising article. 

Having delighted in Dr. Sullivan’s “The Anti-Religious 

Front’’ in the January Ailantic, it was a pleasure to see his con- 
tribution in this issue of the Leader. It is gratifying to see Dr. 
Sullivan’s deep appreciation of the liberal spirit of the Leader’s 
editor. The editorial, ‘Sullivan, a Thunderbolt,”’ is strong and 
timely. ; 
Dr. Hartman’s editorial reply to Elmer Davis’s ‘‘God with- 
out Religion’’ of the March Harper’s is also a joy, the more so as 
we had a few days before read and commented on the shallow- 
ness of that contribution to Harper’s. 

Many other articles in this March first issue of the Leader 
are especially fine. 


Interested Reader. 
* * 


TO THE HONEST FORTHRIGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

I supposed Ezra Forthright was a pseudonym—it doesn’t 
sound real. But one can never tell about names. Half the 
signatures to ‘“‘reactions’’ which are apparently genuine may be 
fictitious as far as any of your readers know. Susan Smith or 
John Jones may conceal the writer’s identity as effectively as 
A. B. C. or Constant Reader. But in this case we have it on the 
authority of the gentleman himself that Ezra Forthright is his 
true name. For if he wrote a letter which was cynical, contro- 
versial, contemptuous or contemptible, he would, he virtuously 
assures us, ‘‘as a matter of course,’’ be ‘‘manly and decent 
enough” to sign his name in full. ‘‘The demand of both good 
taste and good ethics ought to be obvious.’’ “Every instinct of 
courtesy and justice demands it.”’ 

Now it may not be contemptible — I will keep my opinion on 


that point to myseli—but it is certainly contemptuous, and | 


plainly meant to be, to insinuate that your correspondents who 
do not choose to sign their names are not “‘manly and decent,’’ 
have no regard for the ‘“‘demands of good taste and good ethics,’’ 
no “instinct of courtesy and justice.’’ Therefore, having written 
a letter so insulting that you must have hesitated about printing 
it, “‘as a matter of course,’’ he signs his real name. 
However, I have a good deal of respect for Mr. Forthright. — 
He writes an offensively self-righteous letter, but he is honest. 
He frankly admits that he does not wish to judge an argument 
on its merits, but prefers to be guided in forming his opinion 
by the importance or unimportance of the writer. 
Anonymous. 


‘ 


* * 


WHY WE PUBLISHED POTTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Why did you publish that stuff by Charles Francis Potter? 
I am not objecting or criticising, but I would like a peep into the - 
editorial mind. 
Xi 
For the simple reason. that Potter explicitly said things 
which some people claim are misrepresentations when we say 
them of humanists, and we wanted to put the case squarely be- 
fore our people out of the mouth of one of the leaders of the 
humanists. 
The Editor. 


* * 


JOHANNES SLIPS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You make a slip, Sir Johannes, in your ‘‘Cruising Incidental 
and Accidental’’ in the January 11 Leader in stating that Whittier 
wrote “‘Snowbound”’ up at the old homestead in Haverhill. True, 
the scene was there, but the poem was written in the garden 
room of the Amesbury home some thirty-five or forty years 
later, in ’66. 

I may say that deponent is a rival to Mr. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in nearing eighty-nine, March 6. 

Wm. H. H. Dewhurst. 

Amesbury, Mass. 


Mr. Dewhurst died on the 8th inst., after passing his eighty- 
ninth birthday on the 6th. 


* * 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In what you printed from my pen in the Leader of March 8 
under the heading ‘‘Petrie’s Call to Arms,”’ there appeared in one 
sentence the word “‘theist’’ for the intended word ‘‘atheist.”’ 

This is the sentence with the word intended, not as printed: 
“It would be amusing if it were not quite so ridiculous to witness 
some of their attempts (the humanists) to make it appear that 
they are not out and out atheists,’’ not ‘‘theists’’ as printed, for 
theists do believe in a God while atheists do not. And I will 
make any ‘“‘humanist’’-a present of a big red apple if he will ex- 
plain to the readers of the Christian Leader how it is that he can 
deny the existence of God and not be an atheist, and how it is 


' that he can change age-long definitions to suit his own caprice. 


L. F. Fortney. 
Plainfield, Vt. 


Fes 


TIME FOR A POSITIVE NOTE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What a thought provoking article was that in the issue of 
the Leader for March 1 from the brain of Wm. L. Sullivan, who 
answered the question he raised, ‘Life or Death for Religious 
Liberalism?’”’ 

I believe he is right as to his belief that the time has come for 
the liberal denominations to stress less the negations and em- 
phasize a positive note. Our national Council of Superintendents 
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at its last meeting agreed on something like this: ‘The time has 
come for us to find a new spiritual dynamic.’”’ The world needs 
a clear cut positive message such as it is not receiving. Why not 
meet the challenge in every walk of life and offer a gospel and a 
program that will meet the needs of our time? 

How about an automobile gospel campaign across the states, 
such as proposed several times? ‘ 
Arthur M. Soule. 
Harrisville, R. I. 


* * 


THE D. A. R. AS A NAVY ADJUNCT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with some impatience your editorial in fies cur- 
rent number of the Leader, ‘‘Borah and the D. A. R.’’ The 
lack of insight and reflection that produces so much unfair criti- 
cism of that organization is surprising, and shows to what extent 
prejudice will go. The Daughters of the American Revolution 
have been so unfortunate as to offend a certain element. Now, 
its only contention is that our country as a whole needs the same 
protection that individual towns and cities have—adequate 
policing. The sum, $374,000,000, sounds terrific, but, divided 
among forty-eight states, leaving out the protectorates, it is 
$7,791,666.67 per state. There is no state in the Union that 
does not spend as much as that annually for the upkeep of its 
police force. What would Senator Borah, what would any of 
these critics, do if police protection were suddenly withdrawn 
from their homes? An adequate policing of our coasts can not 
be done cheaply; our coast lines are long. But it should be done, 
not for aggression, not for bullying. This United States of ours 
isnot abully. But neither is it a weakling. 

We are not especially popular with some nations, nor are e all 
nations animated by Christian charity. We had an awful lesson 
some years ago on the possible consequences of an assumption 
that all the world had done with war. What the D. A. R. and 
the Naval Department are working for is to prevent the possi- 
bility of more destruction of brave, physically sound young man- 
hood, to say nothing of other terrible evils that follow when un- 
scrupulous invasion comes to a country. 

What happens to the boy who will not defend himself? Do 
his companions respect his lack of aggressiveness? They do 
not. If a boy shows no ability to defend himself, every one 
knows what happens to him. 

We know—all the world knows—what happened in Boston a 
few years ago, when the city police went on strike. How can 
any one calmly contemplate the doing away with the force that 
prevents a like chaos, if it should be weakened? The expense of 
keeping an adequate navy, sufficient to secure to us the safe and 
orderly lives that we enjoy, with security for the physical in- 
heritance of coming generations, is far less than has come upon 
our nation in the care of the wrecked lives, maimed bodies and 
destroyed minds, that never can be restored, left from the 
World War—sad evidences of the results of calm belief of the 
improbability of war ever coming to us. 

It has come to be the fashion in certain quarters to regard 
the Daughters of the American Revolution as a group of petu- 
lant, ignorant children, ridiculous and negligible. As a matter 
of fact they include, in the almost 100,000 members, women of 
a high order of intelligence with the courage to look at this ques- 
tion on all sides. At the Continental Congress in Washington, 
two years ago, when this matter was brought up and discussed 
dispassionately, it was found that the entire body, representing 
all parts of the country, was of one mind in the matter, There 
was hardly a dissenting voice. 

When we consider that these women represented, not only 
their own private convictions and those of their husbands, sons 
and daughters at home, the opinions of the chapters which they 
represented, groups of thinking women, numbering from twenty 
to five hundred in the various chapters, and back of them the 
department of the United States Navy, which may be assumed 
to be fairly well informed regarding its own business—it is idle 
to assume that it is a negligible or a ridiculous organization be- 


cause it chooses not to discuss further a question already settled. 
The Christian Leader, while it digs valiantly at the mote of 
humanism in the Unitarian eye, may well consider the beam of 
prejudice and lack of breadth in its own eye. 
Adelaide B. Collins, 
Former Regent, Framingham Chapter, D. A. R. 


* * 


ONE JACKASS TOO MANY 


To the Editor of the Leader: e 

Robinson’s article, “The Wild Jackass and His Sons,”’ 
brings to mind a story of Kansas pioneer days. A Texas planter, 
lured by visions of the golden future of the land of sunflowers, 
shipped a car containing household goods, farming implements, 
and live stock to a small town in the latter state. Among the 
domestic animals was a small burro. The usual invoice was 
forwarded by the railway agent who, in a few days, received the 
following wire from the receiving agent: ‘Consignment, freight 
No. 177432, received, condition of contents O. K. On checking 
find one bureau short and one jackass over.”’ 
James Houghton. 
Columbus, Ohio. ' 


* * 


THE BEST ENDOWMENT FOR OLD AGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The enclosed is from an article by Corra Harris in the 
Saturday Evening Post. It expresses largely the way I feel 
about this much talked of humanism. Supposing they could 
prove there is no one above and over all who cares! Then what? 
Do they think that will be a comfort or incentive to higher living? 
I am troubled as to its effect on the young people of our time. 

Your editorial on ‘‘Universalists Believe in God’’ was a 
great comfort to me, as are so many of your editorials and other 
contributions. I find the Leader a very present help in time of 
trouble. 

Cheer up. We have the best church paper of all. 
many in my goings about from place to place. 

Mary I. Wickham. 


And I see 


Morristown, Pa. 


The article by Corra Harris contains the striking statement 
that ‘“‘the best endowment for old age is faith in immortality.” 
The Editor. 


* * 


A VETERAN UNIVERSALIST PASSES ON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our father, B. F. Skiff, died Nov. 6, 1929, in his ninety-fourth 
year. As there was no Universalist church or minister here, he 
had previously asked a former Congregational minister, between 
whom and himself there was a strong friendship, to hold the 
burial service. It was a service of love. This service was held 
at the Congregational church, where Father was for many years 
an earnest worker, one who enjoyed the loyal fellowship of the 
church, an attentive, reverent listener to the message from the 
pulpit. He had read your publication for seventy years. I 
think he never missed reading a single issue, often reading some 
special sermon aloud. He greatly admired Dr. Shutter and 
greatly appreciated the attitude of the Leader at the present 
time. We, the members of his family, are members of the Con- 
gregational church, but are strongly in sympathy with the Uni- 
versalist faith. We feel we can not have this publication drop 
from the family reading. I am enclosing a money order for $2.50 
for a year’s subscription to the Christian Leader. 

Mariam Skiff. 

Elkhorn, Wis. 


* * 


SHORT BUT EMPHATIC 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
The best paper in America. 


Frankfort, N.Y. 
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Understanding Our World 


REDUCTION OR LIMITATION? 

During the last week American opinion has helped to define 
the issue confronting the naval conference at London. On 
March 1 Senator Borah declared in a radio speech that if the 
conference should finally adjourn ‘“‘without lifting a substantial 
part of the burden now carried by the people for armaments’’ 
it would be a matter of ‘‘genuine sorrow to countless millions.” 
On March 2, twelve hundred American citizens sent a cable to 
the American delegation at London in support of the two prin- 
ciples of naval reduction and of international conference in case 
of disputes threatening to lead to war. 

According to cable dispatches, these requests for reduction, 
although they are in line with former statements of President 
Hoover, have not been well received by the American delegation. 
Spokesmen declare that parity and reduction are mutually in- 
consistent and that since parity is the more important of the two 
principles, reduction must go.: 


Reduction with Parity Possible 

It is difficult to find any justification for the thesis that re- 
duction and parity can not both be obtained. The United States 
already has treaty parity with Great Britain in battleships and 
aircraft carriers, and it is actually superior to Great Britain in 
destroyers and submarines. Why can not reduction in these four 
categories take place at once? If the United States and Great 
Britain are to have parity at 525,000 tons in battleships, they 
would still have parity if they both reduced their battleships to 
250,000 tons. And the same principle applies to the other three 
categories. The cruiser is the only type of vessel in which the 
United States is inferior to the British Empire. But even if 
the United States expends the sum of $275,000,000 upon addi- 
tional cruisers during the next six years in order to achieve parity 
with the British Empire, this sum will be much more than offset 
by reduction in the other categories, which can be readily secured 
if the United States takes a bold lead. 

This conclusion stands out if one examines the proposals now 
before the London Conference. Except for the United States, 
all of the governments have formally proposed the suspension of 
battleship replacements until after 1936. Under the Washing- 
ton Treaty the United States is expected to build ten new battle- 
ships between 1931 and 1936; and if such construction is now 
postponed, it will mean a saving to the American people for the 
time being of $400,000,000. It has also been informally sug- 
gested that the number of battleships in the British and Amer- 
ican navies be reduced from 20 and 18 respectively to 12 each. 
Since it costs $2,000,000 a year simply to maintain a battleship, 
this measure would save the American people during the next 
six years a total of $72,000,000. The acceptance by the United 
States of these battleship proposals would thus mean a saving of 
$472,000,000. It the United States accepts the proposal to re- 
duce the Washington figure of 135,000 tons of aircraft carriers to 
100,000 tons, a further saving of at least $50,000,000 would be 
achieved—making a total saving of $522,000,000. Deducting 
the figure of $275,000,000 for cruiser building, the net saving to 
the American people until 1936 from such a program would be 
$247,000,000. . 

It is true there are 209 destroyers and 61 submarines in the 
American navy which reach the 16-year-age-.limit before 1936 
and will have to be replaced, if the existing auxiliary strength of 
the United States is to be maintained. The cost for replacement 
of these vessels would reach the tremendous sum of $760,000,000. 
But even if all this replacement is effected, it can not properly be 
regarded as naval expansion, but rather merely as the mainte- 
nance of the status quo. 

As a matter of fact, it is improbable that, regardless of a fur- 
ther naval agreement, the United States would attempt to replace 
these 209 destroyers before 1937. As Senator Hale has pointed 
out, this large number of destroyers was built by the United 
States during the World War to combat the German submarine 
menace and to take the place of cruisers which the United States 


lacked. Since that time the German menace has disappeared 
and the United States is rapidly overcoming its cruiser deficiency. 

The need for our old destroyer strength has therefore dis- 
appeared, as is proved by the fact that to-day only about half of 
our destroyers are in commission. At the London Conference the 
British Government has declared for a destroyer tonnage of 
200,000 tons, or about 150 destroyers. If the United States 
accepts this figure—and there is every reason why it should do so 
—it would mean the immediate scrapping of seventy-three Amer- 
ican destroyers. A second step toward destroyer reduction 
would be the adoption of the proposal originally made at the 
Geneva Conference to extend the life of the destroyer from six- 
teen to twenty years. If this were done, none of the American 
destroyers remaining after the above scrapping took place would 
reach the age limit until 1939. The whole cost of replacing de- 
stroyers could therefore be postponed until after the next naval 
conference in 1986. The net saving in destroyer replacements 
before 1936 would be more than $500,000,000—which would 
make a total net saving from all the above measures of at least 
$747,000,000. P 

There is only one snag in the argument. And that is the 
French demands. It is declared that if France adheres to its 
program of 724,000 tons, the British Government may feel obliged 
to increase its figures for auxiliary craft, upon which the above 
calculations as to parity are based. It is now well known, how- 
ever, that France will reduce her demands in return for a consul- 
tation agreement and a partial renunciation of the Anglo-Saxon 
battleship supremacy which is implicit in the proposal to postpone 
battleship construction until after 1936. 


Limitation Not Enough 


There are certain organs of opinion in the United States 
which do not wish to postpone battleship construction and which 
are opposed to the principle of international consultation in case 
of threatened disputes. These organs argue that the London 
Conference should allow France to build her. navy of 724,000 
tons and that Great Britain and the United States should expand 
their navies in proportion. In view of Japan’s demand for a 70 
per cent ratio and in view of Italy’s demand for parity with 
France, such a program would mean definite naval expansion for 
all of the five powers represented at London. It is argued that 
this expansion will not mean competition or rivalry as long as it is 
carried out in accordance with the terms of a treaty, and hence 
will not be harmful. 

From many standpoints this view may be criticised. It 
overlooks the tremendous financial burden which existing naval 
establishments already impose—a burden which would be in- 
creased by expansion. It overlooks the grave inconsistency of 
increasing what Senator Borah calls ‘instruments of human de- 
struction’’ immediately after the ratification of the anti-war pact. 
Naval expansion at this time would simply increase international 
suspicion and insecurity. If parliaments, overwhelmed by present 
tax burdens, hesitate to appropriate funds to build up to ‘‘the 
treaty standards,” big navy groups, to compel such appropriations, 
will resort to all the chauvinistic methods of bear-baiting. And 
the result will inevitably be the renéwal and the deepening of 
international rancor and ill-will. Even though a naval treaty 
does limit tonnage and -gun-power, it will be impossible to pre- 
vent admiralties from secretly attempting to improve the fight- 
ing strength of their treaty vessels, which a naval expansion 
agreement would simple encourage. In other words, quantita- 
tive competition will be supplanted by qualitative competition. 
The animosity engendered by this type of competition has been 
vividly illustrated in the reaction of the press to the construction 
of the Hrsatz Preussen, the new German battleship. The govern- 
ments at London must prove their good faith. This can not be 
done by a policy of naval expansion. It can be done only by 
real reduction. 

Raymond L. Buell. 
Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Our Business Civilization 


By James Truslow Adams. (A. and C. 

Boni. $3.00.) 

In striking contrast to such a super- 
optimistic book as Edwin Mims’s ‘‘Ad- 
venturous America,’ James Truslow 
Adams, American, writes a weighty 
criticism of American ways and ideals 
from the distant perspective of his flat 
in London. Some of his chapters, notably 
“The Mucker Pose’ and ‘Is America 
Young?’’ have already appeared in such 
journals as Harpers or the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Adams draws a vivid picture of contrast- 
ing national ideals. In Britain the in- 
fluence of the business man has been 
limited by the tradition of powerful 
landed or aristocratic classes with a rather 
strong sense of trusteeship in their wealth 
of art treasures or ancestral acres. The 
American business magnate, he feels, 
usually works on the principle of “‘What is 
mine is my own.”’ 

The resultant power of business in all 
realms of American life is visible even in 
education. The equipment of European 
universities seems meager when compared 
with our American institutions, but Adams 
believes that the European universities 
are far more independent of business 
domination and ideals than are ours. In 
brief, the great difference in ideals, seen 
even among the professional classes, lies 
primarily in the concentration upon profit 
rather than upon the work itself. The 
example of Henry Ford is held to be typi- 
cal. Only when his profits were threat- 
ened did he turn to the consideration of 
beauty in his popular model. 

Adams warns us that “society at large, 
including the business man himself, owes 
its opportunity for a fully rounded life 
mainly to those who have not been business 
men.’’ In a world made up wholly of 
business men he seriously questions 
whether pure science or music would have 
existed, or indeed could continue to exist. 
“Never before have leisure and a wide 
use of leisure been so necessary,’’ but, 
alas! “the one who most needs, but least 
realizes, the value of leisure and culture 
. ... is the one who has become the con- 
troller of the destinies of all.”’ 

He complains, with only too much truth, 
that we have most of us unthinkingly 
adopted the cost standard as our value 
standard; that, as a result, the gulf in 
comfort has widened infinitely between 
rich and poor. Moreover, there is less 
leisure, save possibly for the old poor and 
the new rich, than there was twenty years 
ago, and it grows daily harder to find any 
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quiet place in the whole land, at any rea- 
sonable cost, where one may rest body and 
mind. 

Probably the key to the author’s ap- 
proach to most of the problems he tackles 
can be found in his emphasis upon Amer- 
ican mass-mindedness. ‘‘Americans pride 
themselves on their courage and individu- 
ality and brag of the frontier virtues, but 
the fact is we are the most cowardly race 
in the world socially. ... One has to 
fight to be one’s self in America as in no 
other country I know. . - . Spending one’s 
money in one’s own way in America, that 
is, trying to use the tools of life with 
sanity and discrimination, is a good deal 
like running the old Indian gauntlet... . 
The road to conformity is merely the road 
back to savagery.” 

Wilfrid H. Crook. 

Bowdoin College, 


Brunswick, Me. 
* * 


Philosophy of Value 


An Essay in Constructive.Criticism. By 
Leo Richard Ward, C. S. C. (Mac- 
millan. $2.25.) 


This book is an interpretation of good 
and its relation to human experience in the 
light of Scholastic philosophy, as taught 
in Catholic seminaries to-day. 

Owing to the controversial nature of the 
subject, the earlier part is devoted to an 
examination of current theories of value 
and valuing. Almost all of these seem 
open to one of two lines of attack: Value 
can not consist in interest in, or desire for, 
an object, or in any other attitude, in- 
dividual or social, for it is always ascribed 
to the object itself, hence such definitions 
imply that this takes on a special character 
when the attitude arises. It is, however, 
the agent not the object that changes. 
Value, then, must be rather the capacity 
of an object to arouse such an attitude, 
than the attitude itself. A thing need 
not be actually valued in order to be 
valuable. In view of this criticism it is 
rather disappointing that the author de- 
clines to discuss the validity of our judg- 
ments of good and bad. It is easy for 
those who construe good in terms of in- 
terest or desire to evaluate things by the 
range of their appeal, but for those who 
ascribe it to objects apart from such atti- 
tudes the question how we are to distin- 
guish actual value from illusion becomes a 
crucial one. 

Secondly, value must not be opposed to 
reality. Father Ward repudiates Huxley’s 
plea for a moral evolution which shall op- 
pose the trend of the evolution of nature. 
“Theory of value must come honestly out 
of the dust of our daily lives.’’ The prob- 
lem from which it arises is: What is action 


tor? As existing things we act, and where 
there is action there is value, real or 
supposed. 5 

The constructive part of the book is thus 
a development of Aquinas’s doctrine that 
objects are good as potential or actual 
ends of action. Every existing thing, 
moreover, is a potential end of some activ- 
ity. What could not in any circumstances 
be sought by any appetitive creature 
would not exist. The author closes on the 
familiar Scholastic theme that God is not 
only the source but the end of all activity— 
“the first mover himself unmoved”— 
hence God is the supreme object of value. 
It is evidently in view of this conclusion 
that the ordinary distinction of things of 
intrinsic worth from those that are merely 
means plays no part in the earlier chapters, 
for no merely finite object is in the last 
resort of more than contributory value. 
“God is desired: in every end.” Thus, 
although the clue to value is action, the 
pragmatist’s claim that “achievement 
means achieving” is not admitted. ‘To 
jiggle and jiggle in the manner of a small 
and narrow practicalism”’ is unsatisfactory. 
For the follower of Aristotle action must 
in the end give place to contemplation— 
only for most of us the end is not yet. 
The divine goodness is an end “infinitely 
exceeding creatures.’’ It is that complete 
actuality of being for which we struggle 
and perish, but to which we only approxi- 
mate in varying degrees. 

Mary Evelyn Clarke, 

Author of “A Study in the Logic of Value.’ 

Department of Philosophy, 

Smith College. 


(We note in the bibliography numerous 
errata, including confusion of our review- 
er’s name with that of Miss Mary E. Chase. 
Lit. Ed.) 


* * 


The Story of David Livingstone 
By W.P. Livingstone. Harpers. $1.50.) 

This short, popular life of the great 
missionary is vivid and authentic. The 
writer has himself traveled over much of 
the ground traversed by Livingstone, and 
he has spoken with at least one old chief 
who, asa boy, remembered the white man 
who lived amongst them. The book is 
illustrated and provided with a map of 
Livingstone’s journeys. 

The reader finds himself under the spell 
of that heroic figure who faced misun- 
derstanding, unbelievable hardships, bro- 
ken health, homesickness, with such in- 
domitable courage and unswerving fidelity 
to duty. At one time he writes: “I am 
sorely let and hindered, but it may be all 
for the best. . . . I don’t know how the 
great loving Father will bring all right at 

(Continued on page 381) 
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At the Clara Barton Birthplace we are 
hearing the call of spring in the note of 
the bluebird, in the bursting pussy willow 
and in the leaf and bud which will soon be 
showing here and there. It prompts us to 
get ourselves in readiness for our daily 
guests, our groups and organizations which 
make pilgrimages for a day, and, most of 
all, to lay our plans for our eight weeks of 
camp for under-privileged children, which 
will again be conducted under co-operative 
management of the Clara Barton Guilds 
and the Y. P. C. U. 

There are few activities at the Birth- 
place during the winter months, but the 
property is well cared for by Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew J. Pierce, who gladly welcome 
the occasional guest. 

This year we are somewhat inspired 
with the progress made in our barn fund, 
and hope that some repairs may be made 
before the opening of camp, enabling the 
children to have better quarters for giving 
their weekly dramatics, doing their craft 
work, and for playing on rainy days. 

Our purse must’ be well filled early in the 
season in order to fulfil our promise to the 
children whose general welfare we earnest- 
ly solicit. Checks will be acceptably re- 
ceived, sent in the usual way—to your state 
treasurer, who will forward them to our 
National Corresponding Secretary. 

Grace Kingsley Thayer, Chairman, 
Clara Barton Birthplace Committee. 
* * 


WOMAN’S SUNDAY 

Easter comes so late this year that it 
seemed impossible to make a place for 
Woman’s Sunday in April and so it has 
been decided that Sunday, May 11, will be 
obseried not only as Mothers’ Day but 
as Woman’s Day in our Universalist 
churches. 

* * 
IT GROWS, RATHER SLOWLY 
The Paint Fund to Date 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk 
Rey. Lucy Milton Giles........... 
Restoration and Messiah Mission 


Circles, Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 5.50 
Hutsonville, Ill., Mission Circle.... 3.75 
Weymouth, Mass., Mission Circle. 6.00 
Oak Park, Ill., Mission Circle .... 10.00 
Danvers, Mass., Mission Circle 10.00 


Haverhill; Mass., Mission Circle .. 1.00 


FROM JAPAN 
My dear Mission Circle Friends: 

How lovely it was of so many of you to 
send me the beautiful Christmas cards! 
Nearly every one brought back a pleasant 
memory of a happy visit to your Circle 
and often to your homes. I just reveled in 
the little notes on the backs of many of 
the cards. It is such a pleasant thing to 
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feel that one is remembered personally, 
isn’t it? 

How I wish it were possible to write 
individual letters to you all! Some way 
I can not make myself go around. 

I wish you all a happy and successful 
year in your work, and thank you so 
much for your personal interest, and above 
all for your interest in the work which we 
are trying to do here in this country. 

Begun early but mailed late. 

, Agnes Hathaway. 

Blackmer Home, Jan. 5. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUNDAY 

Young People’s Sunday was a success 
this year and the reports that have come 
in concerning it have been interesting and 
encouraging. In Connecticut, President 
Kenneth Hubbard reports, every local 
union observed Young People’s Week in 
some way, most of them conducting the 
services on Young People’s Day. 

In New Haven the sermon was preached 
by Mr. Douglas Robbins, and Mr. Hub- 
bard gave a few minutes talk on the Young 
People’s Christian Union and its place in 
the church, which is interesting to us in 
that it summarizes for us the conception 
of a union and its work as held by one of 
our state presidents. 

“A year ago,’’ Mr. Hubbard said, “in 
April at the State Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union Convention of Connecticut, 
held in this church, I had the unexpected 
pleasure of being elected as the state 
president. I have been interested and 
active in young people’s work ever since 
I was old enough to become a member. 

“The Young People’s Christian Union 
has a very important part in the work of 
the Universalist Church. From its ranks 
have come some of the many active church 
workers and ministers of the present day. 
It is really a training school for the church. 
It fills the gap between the church school 
and the church. In the organization the 
young people of the church first learn and 
realize the important work which our 
churches are doing in the communities of 
which they are a part. 

“Our union in New Haven is only oné 
unit of several hundred unions affiliated 
with the National Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union which was organized in Lynn, 
Mass., by a group of Universalist young 
people in the year 1889. Its purpose is to 
unite the Universalist young people in re- 
ligious, philanthropic and missionary work. 
The national organization is supported by 
the local unions and renders help in starting 
and completing various important under- 
takings—of the more important ones we 
may mention the missionary work in 
Texas and Japan—hbesides guiding and 

* helping the local unions so that they may 
be more effective in their local work. 


“A church to be successful and have its 
influence spread and grow needs to have 
the ever-growing re-enforcements of youth, 
who are receiving their early church train- 
ing in the Young People’s Christian 
Union, but we also need the help and co- 
operation of the older members of the 
church. Sometimes the older church people 
become impatient at some of the ideas 
and actions of the young people, but I 
think I can safely say that if you will in- 
vest a little time, patience, and a few tact- 
ful suggestions, I.am sure you will reap 
enormous dividends.”’ 

Thus we have considered in this column 
two of the types of talks which were given 
by the young people on this day, the first 
a sermonette on ‘“‘Youth and Religion’’ 
which appeared in the Leader of March 8, 
and then this to-day. On Young People’s 
Day sermons, sermonettes, talks, and 
papers of various sorts were presented, but 
all of them seem to have Had at heart the 
interests of the union as exemplified in 
the best interests of the young people 
themselves. On that Sunday the church 
people of the denomination had an oppor- 
tunity to hear the young people for them- 
selves, to hear what they had to say, and 
to know that they are interested in the 
church. I remember after a Young 
People’s Sunday service a number of 
years ago hearing a woman in the church 
say, “I did not know that we had so many 
young people in our church here, and 
especially I did not realize that the young 
people of to-day were interested in so 
serious a way in religion.’’ Such sermons 
and talks as were given on Young People’s 
Sunday this) year should persuade the 
people of the Universalist and Unitarian 
Churches that the young people of to-day 
are interested in the church; they are in- 
terested in religion, though they may ex- 
press that interest in new ways and ask 
questions that have not been asked be- 
fore; and that the church of the future 
which we so often hear mentioned when 
young people are being discussed is hay- 
ing laid for it in the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union and the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union a foundation that should en- 
dure. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Children Saved by 


OUR LITTLE FRIENDS IN CHINA 

By the decision to give our Philanthropic 
Offering to the needy children of China 
we have opened the door to new friend- 
ships. These little people in the picture 
are among those befriended by ‘China 
Child Welfare, Inc.’? They have just had 
their first introduction to a washbowl and 
soap. Perhaps some American boys and 
girls will think that is not such a great 
blessing, after all. But even though one 
does hate to wash up, it would not be so 
desirable never to do it, would it? Notice 
the padded clothing these little folks wear. 
They do not have warm houses and these 
heavy garments are their only protection 
against the cold. 

Do you know what ‘China Child Wel- 
fare, Inc.’”’is? Itis an organization formed 
in this country to co-operate with a similar 
one in China for the welfare of the neglected 
childhood of China. Our Association has 
promised that our schools will think some- 
thing about the needs of these little friends 
in China and give to them something out 
of our abundance to meet their necessity. 

In Tienghsien, in the famine area of the 
province of Shantung, is an orphanage 
which takes care of fifty-two children. It 
began about nine years ago when one good 
woman, Miss Alma Dodds, tried to save 
one wretched little forsaken baby. By the 
strictest economy, thirty dollars can be 
made to provide one Chinese child with the 
bare necessities of life in an orphanage. 
Fifteen hundred dollars would provide for 
all these little charges of Miss Dodds. 
How much of that shall we give? Itisa 
very much smaller sum than we gave for 
the Near East, and it will do exactly the 
same kind of work, give a chance for life 
and happiness to children who would other- 
wise miss all that. 

We have set apart the time from Easter 
to Children’s Day for our schools to secure 


China Child Welfare 


their gifts. Each school will receive from 
China Child Welfare a package containing 
a leafiet telling of the general work of the 
organization, some smaller leaflets describ- 
ing the Tienghsien Orphanage, and special 
envelopes for the offering. The superin- 
tendent should make himself familiar with 
both leaflets, that he may know how to 
make the appeal. The smaller leaflets 
should be distributed to the classes and 
the envelopes to every member of the 
school. 

The minister is invited to make an ap- 
peal from the pulpit. Individuals who 
have given sixty dollars a year for a Near 
East orphan will surely wish to continue 
their benefaction by giving thirty dollars 
for a Chinese orphan. 

Choose your own time for the offering. 
We suggest May 18 as the Sunday nearest 
Good Will Day. It is most important 
that your offering be remitted promptly. 
Our books must close on June 15 in order 
that the treasurer’s report may be ready 
for the Convention in July, so if you want 
your money to count this year, it must come 
before that date. 

It was the choice of our schools that the 
offering come at this time instead of at 
Christmas. It is 
sponsibility to see that it moves forward 
to our office with great promptness. 

* * 
TEACHING PEACE IN OUR CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 

The General Sunday School Association 
was represented at the Third Conference 
of Church Workers on Peace by Miss Mary 
Slaughter. In another part of the Leader 
she tells the story of her experience. Her 
chief reaction seems to be that, while 
church workers are sure we ought to be 
teaching peace ideals to the young, no- 
body knows any very definite ways to ac- 


-complish this end. 


therefore your re-: 


Perhaps one reason we do not accom- 
plish more in this direction is that each 
possible step seems so trivial and so far 
removed from the desired goal that we 
think it is not worth taking at all. Waiting 
for the best way of teaching peace, we do 
not teach anything about the theme at all. 

Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., of the 
Commission on World Peace of the Gen- 
eral Convention, has prepared the follow- 
ing test to be given to the older pupils of our 
schools, beginning with the intermediate 
grade. It should be mimeographed and 
given to the pupils for quick response. 
Then it may be made a basis of discussion. 
We shall be glad to report on this page ex- 
periences of classes that try this method. 


A Test for Young People 

1. What impresses you about war? 

2. Do you think Jesus would bear arms? 

3. Should citizenship in the United States 
be denied any one who refuses to fight? 

4, Should the United States have a large 
army and navy? ‘ 

5. Should youth in high school and col- 
leges receive (or be required to take) 
military training? 

6. Do you think your race and country 
superior to all others? 

7. Toward what race or nation do you 
feel most friendly? Least so? 

8. Are any nations or peoples excluded 
from citizenship in the United States? 
Which? Why? 

9. What is the League of Nations? 

10. What is the World Court? 
11. By signing the Peace Pact, to what 
has the United States pledged itself? 
* * 
USE ME—DON’T ABUSE ME 
I am your friend 
Like other friends, I give better service 
if you treat me gently. 
I dislike to be thrown on the floor. 
I feel crushed when some one sits upon 
me. 
I am offended when you write or draw 
pictures upon my nice, clean pages. 
My back aches terribly when you bend 
me the wrong way. 
You’ll be ashamed of me when I’m 
shabby. 
I cost a good deal, but some of your 
friends bought me that I might help you. 
Try to understand me. 
Learn to love my messages. 
Treat me gently— 

And I will serve you faithfully for a long 

time. 

I am your song-book. 

Charles N. Perrin. 
* * 
OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 

What are you doing for church mem- 

bership? ‘George Seeks a Reason’’ is the 
book which will help you. 

Is your Easter program in preparation? 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


The Pryson Printers of New York have 
just published the first issue of the “‘Colo- 
phon,*’ which is to be printed four times 
during the year. It is devoted to the 
finest in printing done by modern printers. 
Two of the articles were printed by Can- 
field and Tack of Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Canfield is Hubert, the son of Rev. and Mrs. 
H. L. Canfield. 


Constance and Mary Grace Canfield, 
the small granddaughters of Harry L. and 
Mary Grace Canfield, are being taken to 
Europe this month and placed in the Oden- 
wald School, a modern progressive school, 
at Heppenheim, Bergstrasse, not far 
from Heidelberg. 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., returned to 
Boston on March 13 from a trip west and 
south,on which he made twenty-five ad- 
dreses. He struck weather fourteen de- 
grees below zero in Minnesota and ninety 
degrees in the shade in Florida. 


Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, who has served 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
as executive secretary since 1904, accepted 
re-election last November with the under- 
standing that he would serve but one more 
year. The Executive Committee had 
hoped to induce him to reconsider his 
decision, but has now consented to release 
him, and has announced, “‘with reluctance 
and deep regret,’ that Mr. Root will 
retire from office next November. 


Mr. and Mrs. J.d.. Turner of Windsor, 
Illinois, life-long Universalists, celebrated 
their sixty-third wedding anniversary 
March 7. 


Rey. Lon Ray Call, of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Louisville, Kentucky, 
has accepted the call of the West Side 
Unitarian Church, New York City, and 
will enter upon his duties April1. Mr.Call 
is a native of North Carolina. He is a 
graduate of Wake Forest College and of 
the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. He came into the Unitarian de- 
nomination from the Baptist ministry, 
going to the church in Louisville in 1923. 
Under his ministration that church, which 
is the largest Unitarian church in the 
South, has grown not only in size and 
strength but in community influence. In 
addition to his church work Mr. Call has 
been the executive director of the Louis- 
ville Public Forum, executive secretary of 
the Southern Unitarian Conference, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, a member of 
the Board of Directors of Lombard Col- 
lege, a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Louisville Urban League, and a 
member of the Executive Council for the 
Prevention of War. 


Massachusetts 

Lynn.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., pastor. A generous layman of 
Lynn has provided special instrumental 
music during the Sundays of Lent. These 
guest artists who are assisting the quar- 
tette are masters of the trumpet, harp, 
violin and violoncello. Dr. Rose announces 
a series of sermons on religion and the 
modern mind. Beginning March 9 with a 
discussion of “The War on Religion,”’ six 
sermons under the general title, “What Can 
a Man Believe?’’ follow—March 16, “Is 
the Universe Friendly?”” March 23, ‘Can 
We Still Believe in God the Father?’’ 
March 30, ““What Is the Sense of Pray- 
ing?’”? April 6, “The Humanist Answer.” 
April 13, “The Universalist Answer.’’ 
Easter, ““The Hope of Life Eternal.”’ 

Arlington —Rey. R. R. Hadley, pastor. 
Our Lenten program will include a series 
of special sermons on “A Living Religion.” 
“What Is Life?’? March 9. ‘‘The Source 
of Life, **March 16. “Truth and Life,” 
March 23. ‘Human Junk,’ March 30. 
“The End of Life,’’ April 6. “Religious 
Enthusiasm,’ April 13, Palm Sunday. 
“Life Triumphant,’’ April 20, Easter. On 
Thursday evenings a quiet hour group is 
being led by the minister in an ‘Outline 
of Religion’’—March 6, ““Why an Outline?” 
March 13, “What Is a Church?’? March 
20, “Official Leaders.’’ March 27, “Forms 
of Worship.’’ April 3, “A Free Fellow- 
ship.” April 10, “Faith and Practise.’’ 
April 17, Fellowship Service and com- 
munion, reception of new members. For 
Sunday evenings the Y. P. C. U. has 
planned a series of devotional meetings. 
At one of these Miss Katherine Yerrinton 
will repeat the musical service recently 
presented in Cambridge. Mr. Hadley 
will be the speaker at the Sunday evening 
service March 30 at Medford Hillside. 

Attleboro.—Rey. I. V. Lobdell, pastor. 
Special services will be held during Holy 
Week on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day evenings. Rev. C. Guy Robbins, 


D. D., of Lawrence will be the speaker on © 


Tuesday; on Thursday will be the recep- 
tion of new members and communion. 
Six Friendship Treasure Chests are being 
filled by our school for the children of the 
Philippines. 

Fitchburg.—Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, pas- 
tor. The topics for Mr. Gibbs’s Lenten 
sermons are: March 9, ““What Seek Ye?’’ 
March 16, ‘“The Indispensables of Life.” 


March 23, ‘‘Finding Ourself.”’ March 30, 
“Watchtowers of Faith.’’ April 6, “Into 
the Laboratory of Living.’’ April 18, 


**Poise in the Midst of Confusion.’’ April 
20, ‘““‘The Great Achievement.’? On Good 
Friday a union three hour service will be 
held at the Roillstone Congregational 
Church, beginning at noon. In the eve- 


ning of Easter Sunday, the junior depart-~ 


. lieve.’’ 


ment of the church school will present 
the Easter pageant, “Spring in the Brown 
Meadow,”’ with a chorus of twenty-five 
voices under direction of Mrs. Dorothy 
McGee. 

Lowell, First—Rev. L. D. Case, D. D., 
pastor. Dr. Case’s topics for the Sunday 
morning Lenten services are: March 9, 
“Putting First Things First.”’ March 16, 
“Other Refuge Have I None.’”? March 23, 
“The Untroubled Heart.” March 390 
“The God within the Shadow.’’ April 6, 
“Weathering Life’s Storms.’”’ April 13, 
“The Road of the Loving Heart.’’ April 
20, ‘““When the Mists Have Rolled Away.’” 
A candle-light service for the reception of 
members and communion will be held on 
Holy Thursday evening. 

Melrose-—Rev. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
During Lent a service wil be held each 
Thursday evening until Easter, with the 
sermon by a visiting minister. The preach- 
er on March 6 was Rev. Hendrik Vossema 
on “My Idea of God.” On March 13 
Dr. Rose of Lynn conducted the service, 
and spoke upon “Understanding the 
Bible.’ Dr. Lee S. MecCollester will come 
on March 20, Benjamin B. Hersey on 
March 27, Dr. Charles Conklin on April 3, 
and Rey. Seth R. Brooks on April 10. 

Peabody.—Rev. E. H. Carritt, pastor. 
The church fair will be held in the vestry 
on Wednesday and Thursday, March 26 
and 27. On Feb. 10 the Men’s Club had 
as its guest and speaker Rev. J. J. Cogan, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church. The men 
turned out in goodly number, doubling the 
previous month’s attendance. 

Roxbury.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, Rev. 
Carl H. Raupach, pastors. Preachers 
for the special services during Holy Week: 
Monday, April 14, Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
Waltham; Tuesday, Rev. Edward A. 
Elliott, D. D., Superintendent Boston 
District New England Methodist Confer- 
ence; Wednesday, Young People’s Night, 
Rey. Howard Hare, dean of Lasell Ep- 
worth League Institute; Thursday, com- 
munion and reception of members; Good 
Friday, Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. Mr. Walker is preaching a series 
of sermons on the general theme “I Be- 
March 16, “I Believe in God.’’ 
March 23, “I Believe in Jesus.’” March 
30, “I Believe in Man.” April 6, “I Be- 
lieve in the Church.’’ April 13, “I Be 
lieve in the Triumph of Good.’’ April 20, 
“T Believe in the Life Everlasting.’? A 
quiet hour of devotion will be conducted 
each Wednesday evening during Lent. 

New Bedford—Rev. E. VY. Stevens, 
pastor. During Lent we are having two 
series of special services on Sundays. For 
the morning the general theme is “A Way 
of Life,’’ and for the evening ‘““What Did 
Jesus Do?’ The evening services are 
drawing large congregations. Mr. Stevens 
speaks upon some phase of Jesus’ experi- 
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ence, as, for instance, his baptism. Then 
by a set of tableaux the several methods 
of baptism are illustrated, using the great- 
est paintings of Christendom as the basis 
and background. In this way, on baptism, 
the baptism of John from the painting of 
Bugiardini was shown; baptism by pouring 
from the painting of Verrocchio; baptism 
by immersion from the painting in the 
Lyceo Musicale, Bologna; and finally a 
tableau on baptism by sprinkling as prac- 
tised in this and other churches to-day. 
North Weymouth.—Rey. Eric Alton 
Ayer, pastor. Evening -services have 
been held during the winter, the first on 
Dec. 8, when the speaker was Mr. D. G. 
Lothrop of Tufts College. His topic was 
“War Guilt Revised.’’ An open forum 
followed. On Dec. 22 the Y. P. C. U. held 
a candlelight service. Jan. 5 Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., editor of the Christian Leader, 
spoke on “‘Memories of the World War.’’ 
Jan. 12 Proiessor Munroe gave an illus- 
trated lecture on Tufts College. Several 
Tufts graduates were present. One of the 
encouraging results of this meeting was a 
request on the part of the young people to 
visit the college and learn more about this 
growing institution. Jan. 19 Prof. John 
M. Ratcliff of Tufts brought an inspiring 
message on Religious Education. Jan. 26 
our orchestra under the leadership of Mr. 
C. L. Lovelace, and our male chorus of 
twelve voices under the leadership of Mr. 
Russell Whiting, rendered a musical pro- 
gram, Mrs. Clara Reed at the organ and 
Mrs. D. B. Metcalf at the piano. The 
program was arranged by Mr. John Leigh- 
ton. Feb. 2 Rev. Leslie Pennington of the 
Universalist-Unitarian church in Braintree 
spoke. Feb. 9 Dr. Arthur W. Grose, re- 
cently of Brooklyn, N. Y., now oi Boston, 
was the speaker. Other speakers have 
been Rey. G. H. Leining of Melrose with a 
lecture on Mexico, and Rev. U. S. Milburn 
of Everett, lecturing on the Passion Play. 
Our young people’s choir, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Clara Reed, has recently ap- 
peared in new vestments, the material for 
which was bought with the proceeds of an 
old folks concert given by the choir. Mrs. 
Reed, with the assistance of several other 
ladies, cut and made the vestments. At 
the monthly meeting of the teachers and 
officers of the church school at the home of 
Mrs. E. R. Sampson, our superintendent, 
Prof. John M. Ratcliff was the speaker. 
On Feb. 25 Mr. Ayer gave an illustrated 
lecture on “Universalist Mission Work in 
the Southern States’’ for members of the 
local Mission Circle and circles in near-by 
churches. The parish supper Feb. 26 was 
a financial and social success. 
Canton.—Rey. Charles Conklin, D. D., 
pastor. The Lenten season is well under 
way at this church. On Ash Wednesday 
svening the pastor preached on “Beauty 
for Ashes,’? with the large chorus choir 
assisting. Union services, with all the 
Protestant churches in town combining, 
are going on successfully. On Sunday 


evening, March 9, the meeting was in our 
church, with a sermon by the Baptist 
minister. On Palm Sunday evening the 
service will be in the Congregational 
church with Dr. Conklin as the preacher. 
The young people are very active in 
church interests. The Boys’ Club has 
bought a piano and presented it to the 
parish. The Clara Barton Guild is to 
present a play after Easter. The Ladies’ 
Social Circle, after pledging $600 toward 
the support oi the parish, has already 
raised and paid over $500 of this amount. 
One hundred and fiity copies of the Fellow- 
ship ot Prayer have been distributed to 
parishioners. 

Cambridge, First—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. Mr. Raspe is delivering a series 
oi sermons about conditions “In This 
Changing World’’—asking: March 9, “Can 
We Believe in God?’’ March 16, “Is 
Prayer Futile?’’ March 23, “Dare We 
Follow Christ?’ March 30, “What Is 
Our Thought Vibration?’ April 6, “Am 
I My Brother’s Keeper?’’ April 13, ““‘What 
Price Victory?”’ April 20, “Is Immor- 
tality True?’”’ The speakers on Thursday 
evenings are: March 13, Dr. George E. 
Huntley; March 20, Rev. Ralph Bailey, 
First Unitarian Church, Cambridge; 
March 27, Dr. Lee S. McCollester; April 
3, Rev. Edwin L. Noble, Quincy; April 10, 
Dr. W. W. Rose, Lynn, April 17, com- 
munion service. 

South Weymouth.—Rey. Alfred J. Car- 
dall, pastor. On Sunday mornings our 
minister is preaching on such topics as 
“The Rhythmic Law of Life,’ ““The Pas- 
sionate Longing to Hear Again the Voice 
oi God,’’ ““The Modern Plea for a Practical 
Religion,” ‘The Intensely Interesting 
Question of a Practical Man,” “The Re- 
sponsive Life,’ “A Consecrated Triumph’’ 
and “The Victory of Life.” On Sunday 
evenings we have Pleasant Sunday Eve- 
ning services with illustrated lectures by 
Rey. Lawrence McGuffin of Arabia on the 
Arab country. Any income from these 
evening services will be devoted to a fund 
for painting the church building. On 
Thursday evenings we have a confirmation 
class. On Maundy Thursday evening we 
shall have a Fellowship Night with com- 
munion. -On Good Friday there will be a 
union service oi our church and the Con- 
gregational church, with addresses by 
both pastors, Mr. Cardall and Dr. Poole. 
Mr. Cardall has sent to each of his parish- 
ioners a pastoral letter, enclosing a copy 
of President Adams’s address at Washing- 
ton in October. 

Framingham.—Rev. G. H. Lewis, pas- 
tor. As previously noted this church was 
visited by fire Feb. 9. It occurred mid- 
way of the Sunday morning service*and 
was quite disastrous. It started from a 
defective pipe leading from the heater to 
the chimney, and as the heater is located 
directly under the pulpit, choir and organ 
loft, all the fire damage was in that end of 
the church. However, the main auditorium 
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and the parish hall below were somewhat 
damaged by water and smoke. As usual, 
the amount of insurance on the property 
was not sufficient to exempt us from par- 
ticipation in the loss under the co-insur- 
ance clause in the policies, but the In- 
surance Company assigned an eminently 
fair adjuster who allowed us all he could 
consistently, and we hope it will approxi- 
mate the cost of repairs. The organ was 
adjudged a total loss, and while there was 
separate insurance upon it, it will not be 
nearly enough to replace it. Therefore if 
there are organ replacements going on 
anywhere so that we might obtain the 
discarded instrument it would help ma- 
terially. Our Ladies’ Association has al- 
ready started an organ fund. Services 
have been held without interruption in 
the parish hall, and it is hoped to have the 
repairs completed in time for our Easter 
services. Union services Holy Week are 
to be held as usual with other churches in 
this district. The annual parish meeting 
Monday, March 10, was preceded by a 
parish supper provided by the Ladies’ 
Association free, and every one in any way 
identified with this church was iivited. 
Tt was said to be the largest number pres- 
ent at any annual meeting in the memory 
oi the oldest member. After the supper 
at 6.30 and before the business meeting 
t 8 Mr. Lewis exhibited a chart he had 
prepared, giving the items of the budget, 
the balance laid out in squares showing 
pledges made to date in the every-mem- 
ber canvass. Then and there the canvass 
Was continued, giving those who had al- 
ready subscribed an opportunity to in- 
crease, and it was pleasing to note that 
quite a number decided to double their 
subscriptions. A number of new sub- 
scriptions were also obtained. At the 
business meeting encouraging reports were 
made by the officers of the various or- 
ganizations. The following officers were 
elected: Maroni Moore, moderator; War- 
ren R. Roebuck, vice-moderator; Walden 
B. Kittredge, clerk; Leonora H. Stockwell, 
treasurer. In accordance with the custom 
of this church to vote annually upon the 
question of a minister, Mr. Lewis was 
unanimously called for another year. 
Another good omen was the resumption 
of the annual men’ssupper. The custom of 
years for the men to prepare and serve 
a turkey supper was abandoned three or 
four years ago. This year, however, the 
men put on a good one at $1.00 per plate, 
and made about $50, which they turned 
over to the Ladies’ Association. 


New Hampshire 
Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. We are known as the “Church 
of the Open Door.” Although the front 
door is not always open during the winter, 


one would find that it is unlocked and all - 


are cordially welcome to enter. That our 
music is the best in the city has been 
proved by the large gatherings that turn 
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out to listen to the concerts that the 
church choir has given. During Lent we 
are working for increased attendance. 
“Coming to Terms with Life’’ is our slo- 
gan. We have taken the booklet recom- 
mended by the church and published by 
the Federal Council and have put it in 
every home, urging people to work daily 
with it. In the Sunday school we are 
studying Christ through the medium of 
the picture. The Sistine Madonna, the 
Christ Child, ete., are used. At the close 
of each morning’s service the students will 
receive small Perry pictures of the morn- 
ing’s lesson. In the Bible class the older 
ones are studying the “‘Achievements of 
the Master.’’ For our week day religious 
work the Tuesday afternoon class is study- 
ing the New Testament. The Wednesday 
class, for younger boys and girls, is engaged 
in project work. The Semper Fidelis, 
which meets on Tuesday evenings, is 
engaged in tne preparation of a play. 
The ladies have had several all-day meet- 
ings. They have distributed ‘Treasure 
Bags’’ to all members of the parish to take 
the place of the calendar. The men have 
met twice during the winter and another 
meeting will soon be planned for the spring 
session. A Young People’s Lenten Cru- 
sade will be held in this city the last three 
Sundays of Lent, and on Easter Sunday 
morning a sunrise service at 6.30. This 
Crusade was sponsored by the Y. P. C. U. 
with the eight churches participating. 
Meetings have been held with representa- 
tives from the churches present and plans 
outlined. The pastor of this church has 
been asked by the church representatives 
to be their adviser in this project. 


New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls.—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. The Men’s Club held 
a successful dinner on March 7 at which 
the speakers were Hon. Arthur J. W. Hilly, 
corporation counsel of New York City; 
Hon. Lewis E. Lawes, warden of Sing 
Sing Prison; and Capt. Randolph Ridgely, 
Jr., commander of the New York Division 
U. S. Coast Guard. The toastmaster 
was Mr. Greenway. The address of Mr. 
Hilly, charging that the New York Tele- 
phone Company is hiding profits to affect 
the new schedule of rates, attracted wide 
attention in Metropolitan New York. 


Pennsylvania 

Brooklyn and Kingsley.—Reyv. Walter 
W. Wolfe, pastor. Mr. Wolfe is in the sixth 
year of a successful pastorate., The Brook- 
lyn Sunday school is one of the best rural 
schools in our denomination, and one of the 
strongest in this state. The recently or- 
ganized Teacher Training Class is very 
successful. This class, composed of the rep- 
resentative ladies of the church, is more 
than a mere study class, it is a kind of 
church cabinet, constantly seeking means 
of arousing interest in the church, the 
church school, and the Y. P. C. U. Every 
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six weeks the young people have charge of 
the service, and on the first Sunday in 
Lent Robert Bertholf preached a sermon 
on “The Essentials of Universalist Faith.’’ 
Stuart Capron read the Scripture lesson, 
and led the responsive reading from the 
Psalms. Clifton King made the prayer. 
Miss Georgia Quick had charge of the ser- 
vice. The young people’s chorus had 
charge of the singing. In all over thirty 
young people participated in the service. 
At the request of the minister the young 
people went to Kingsley on Sunday eve- 
ning and repeated the service there. 
Brooklyn and Kingsley are situated in a 
sparsely settled territory, in which the 
combined American born population prob- 
ably does not exceed 600, but on March 9 
the combined congregations easily num- 
bered over one hundred and fifty. 
Philadelphia, Messiah—Rev. H. E. 
Benton, D. D., pastor. Sunday, March 9, 
the whole of Philadelphia observed its 
second annual Go-to-Church Sunday, 
sponsored by the local Federation of 
Churches. On that day Dr. Benton began 
a series of sermons on ‘‘What the Great 
Masters Say.’”’ He will try to interpret 
the message that lies behind the work of 
the renowned artists. Each picture in 
turn will be placed on the pulpit for every 
one to see as Dr. Benton preaches about it. 
His first picture-sermon was Raphael’s 
“Madonna of the Chair.’’ Monday, 
March 10, Rev. George A. Gay, our State 
Superintendent, began a week of meetings 
here in the church with the hope of making 
more people acquainted with the Univer- 
salist belief and of renewing the interest 
of those who already know something 
about it. Mr. Gay was advertised as the 
“singing preacher’ who will ‘‘talk his way 
into your heads and sing his way into your 
hearts.’’ And now the events that Messiah 
folks have been hearing about and look- 
ing forward to for so long. This year 
brings to us three anniversaries—all other 
Universalist churches may celebrate one 
of them with us, but I believe our church 
is the only one privileged to celebrate 
three. There is the 160th anniversary of 
John Murray’s first sermon in America; 
the eightieth of the organization of this 
society, and the fortieth of the first service 
held in this building. Naturally, such a 
series of anniversaries is worthy of much 
attention. April 23 is the exact date of 
the organization of this society, and on 
that evening we are to have a public meet- 
ing, when several speakers of local fame 
and one well known in our denomination 
will address us. Sunday, April 27, is the 
exact date of the opening service in this 
building, and on that morning members 
will be received into the church. A form 
of service used on the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization of the society 
will be duplicated and, of course, we shall 
have special music. A pageant in the 
evening will end these celebrations. We 
will be glad to weleome any who are plan- 
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ning to go to Washington to attend the 
dedication of the Memorial Church, if you 
care to stop here either on your way down 
or your return. 

B.Gac, 


* * 


THE DEAN AT: MURRAY GROVE 


There will be a competent and attract- 
ive dean at the combined institute with 
which the Murray Grove season will close. 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom has accepted an 
invitation to lead this important gathering. 
She will also preach on Sunday, Aug. 24. 


* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINIS- 
TERS’ MEETING 


A campaign to raise an endowment 
fund of $50,000 for the Doolittle Home at 
Foxborough, Mass., was launched at the 
regular weekly meeting of the Boston 
ministers at the Church of the Redemption 
on Monday, March10. There was a com- 
paratively small attendance, due to the 
pressure of Lenten engagements, but in 
point of interest the meeting was one of 
the best of the year. 

Dr. W. W. Rose of Lynn presided, and 
Rev. William Haney of Taunton conducted 
the devotional exercises. Dr. 
Conklin of Canton, president of the board 
of managers of the Doolittle Home, spoke 
first. He said in part: 

“The Doolittle Home is your project. 
It belongs. to the Universalist denomina- 
tion. It ought to arouse the interest and 
bring the support of every Universalist 
minister. While the present campaign 
for the endowment is regional, the home 
itself is not regional. It is nation-wide.in 
its plan and influence. One of our minis- 
ters from Maine wrote: ‘Our people here 
are not interested. We are too far away. 
Nobody is likely to go to the home from 
here.’ The next mail brought an applica- 
tion from a woman in this man’s parich, 
and a little later one came from her sister. 
The Home to-day has inmates from prac- 
tically all the New England states. We 
have applications from as far away as 
Florida and California. 

“T believe our Universalist people are 
more interested in the kind of thing the 
home stands for than in a discussion of 
this ism or that ism. 

“We never have run behind. We al- 
ways have paid our bills. But we want 
to do a larger work. _ 

“Our charter says Universalists shall 
have the preference in getting into the 
home, but the home is not limited to 
Universalists. 

“Miss Doolittle, who originally gave her 
house, land and money to start the home, 
was a Universalist, superintendent of the 
Sunday school for a number of years. She 
was a beautiful character. 

“To-day we have twenty-seven inmates. 
The applications are so numerous that we 
feel we must expand.”’ 

Rey. Charles A. Haney of North Attle- 


Charles .. 
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boro, Mass., pastor of the Universalist 
church and a member of a firm engaged in 
putting on financial campaigns, was next 
introduced. Mr. Haney said: 

“The architect, Mr. Francis Whittier, of 
the firm of Hutchins and French, is here 
and the plans are here.. They have not 
yet been approved, but they show what is 
likely #0 be approved. These plans not 
only .call for comfortable sleeping rooms 
‘but a large living room with a fireplace, a 
‘beautiful sun porch and a modern eleva- 
tor. 

“A Methodist interested in a $3,000,000 
hospital project in Indiana said to me re- 
eently, ‘This Methodist hospital has done 
more for Methodism in Indiana than all 
of our churches put together.’ We Uni- 
versalists do comparatively little in the 
way of organized charity. We probably 
help other people with their charities, but 
we have few institutions of our own. I be- 
lieve we will not only benefit the old people 
by the Home, but the home will benefit 
our church. 

“Fifty thousand dollars is not a large 
sum of money. We shall seek pledges to 
be paid over a period of three years, pay- 
able quarterly. While we must have some 
$10,000 and $5,000 and $1,000 subscrip- 
tions, the average gift that we shall seek 
is $36, which, for a period of three years, 
means but one dollar a month. One 
campaign will center about, Foxborough. 
A second will be conducted in Metropoli- 
tan Boston. A third will employ the 
method of the Mayo Clinic and some 
personal solicitation. For Metropolitan 
Boston we want a team of five persons, 
including the minister, from each parish. 
We intend to have the whole campaign 
completed in one week. We are not going 
to drag it out. Our plans call for in- 
creasing the size of the home from eighteen 
beds to forty-six.”’ 

Dr. Conklin then arose, speaking as fol- 
lows: 

“Some individual may say that Mr. 
Haney himself is probably making a big 
haul out of this. He ought to be paid, 
for his work is worth it. He is a highly 
trained man. I want to tell you, however, 
before he would consider this matter he 
insisted that he would make his own ser- 
vices a personal contribution. We shall 
pay him his regular fee of $2,500 and he 
will make it a contribution to the cause.”’ 

Said Dr. Leroy Coons, State Superin- 
tendent: “I know that the $50,000 can 
be easily raised. I admire the skill that 
Mr. Haney puts into his work. I suggest 
the week following the Dunstable Retreat, 
the week of April 28, as the week for this 
campaign.”’ 

Following the meeting the ministers and 
others present made a careful examina- 
tion of the plans and drawings and then 
were served with a delicious luncheon as 
the guests of the Doolittle Home. The 
committee in charge consisted of Miss 
Ethel Hughes, Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss 
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Pilz, Mrs. Leroy Coons and Mrs. Quentin 
Coons. 
* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 375) 
last, but He knows and will do it.’’ Such 
assurance of faith inspired unfaltering 
loyalty in his African followers; to present 
day readers, the story of his life will bring 
the same reinforcement of Christian faith 
and conviction. 

“The story,’ as the writer says, “‘re- 
mains a continuous inspiration in its reve- 
lation of the power and dignity and pos- 
sibilities of the human soul.’’ 


“cc 


M.G.S. 


* * 
Secret of the Life Sublime 
By A. Z. Conrad. (Revell. $1.50.) 


Dr. Conrad believes that it is not so 
much what we do as what we permit God 
to do for us that removes discouraging 
doubt and causes life to become exhilarant, 
exultant and triumphant, and he tries to 
show how a Christian may come to learn 
the secret and say with Paul, “I can do all 
things through Christ, who strengtheneth 
me.”’ 

XE 
* * 


Pentecost Day by Day 


By Bruce S. Wright. (Abingdon Press. 

75 cents.) 

This book by the pastor of the leading 
Methodist church in Buffalo anticipates 
the observance of the nineteen hundredth 
anniversary of Pentecost. It contains a 
short meditation followed by an appro- 
priate prayer for each of the fifty days 
suffused with the atmosphere of personal 


- experience yet close to the Bible story. I 


can think of nothing better for those who 
respond to the Easter call for membership 
than a copy of this suggestive volume. 
Too often when the Lenten season is over 
we find ourselves on the heights with noth- 
ing to do but to come down again, or we 
discover that we have pledged ourselves 
to a cause with nothing to do that we have 
not done before. Dr. Wright’s book con- 
tinues the spirit of devotion on to the sum- 
mer days with new visions of blessedness 
and duty. If any church should think it 
wise to emphasize the Pentecostal season 
in memory of that Pentecost of nineteen 
centuries ago, I know of nothing more 
helpful or appropriate for such a purpose 
than this dainty volume of a hundred 
pages. 
L.O. Williams. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


* * 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 

North Carolina is highly favored in 
many ways. The roads are sometimes 
better in winter than in summer. The 
rains make little impression on our sandy 
soil. All who desire to go to church in the 
winter months can easily do so. 

The Pink Hill church is asking for more 


9 
know.’ 
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Active Business and 
Professional Men Commend— 


GOD ana MAN 


By BLAIR SCOTT 


(Grandson of Walter Scott) 
A Helpful Manual for Daily Use 


Every phase of a spiritual'life is here made 
clear as sunlight to the busy Christian. 


An intensely practical handbook which 
shows us the spiritual achievements of the 
Master, as the prophets and holy men of ex- 
alted thought recorded in the Scriptures; 
and emphasizes the truth that the divine 
power is available to all who reflect the 
“Will of God.’’ 

A book to study in conjunction with the 
Scriptures. It will bring to the under- 
standing the light of truth that giveth 
“Dower against unclean spirits to cast 
them out, and to heal all manner of sick- 
ness and all manner of diseases,’’ through 
the power of God that worketh in us. 


Cloth, Round Corners, $1.50 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 851 Cass St. 


preaching. It is probable that Mr. Bo- 
dell will give them the fourth Sunday 
morning. 

It has been arranged for Rev. H. L. 
Canfield and Rev. W. O. Bodell to exchange 
pulpits on March 238. 

Rev. Thomas Chapman visited old 
friends of the Clinton Circuit before going 
to Cooperstown, N. Y., in January. 

. The Mission Circle of the Outalw’s 
Bridge church now numbers twenty mem- 
bers. 

The Clinton church still serves the 
community through the library. A neigh- 
borly church it has always been. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 
* 


* 


DR. CHARLES E. PARK SPEAKS ON 


HUMANISM 
(Continued from page 354) 
herited momentum, but ultimately we 
must recover our sense of God. 

“There is another obvious type of 
humanism which thinks of God as an in- 
dwelling Spirit in all and through all His 
creation, most of all a Principle of holiness 
and light within us. This kind of hu- 
manism, which is apt to brood on the in- 
dwelling God, sometimes gets morbid and 
blurs moral distinction by insisting that 
whatever you do is right because God is in 
you. 

“There is a third type of humanism 
which I would describe as a humanism of 
emphasis, which says, ‘Of course there is a 
God, but I can’t possibly know Him. 
Therefore, I must do practically the work 
of that God whom I do not and can not 
So it puts all the emphasis on 
human effort to better human conditions. 


If you will read the book of Amos 
thoughtfully, you will realize that you are 
dealing with that kind of humanist. If 
you recall the story of Mary and Martha, 
you will have no difficulty in thinking of 
Mary as a mystic and of Martha as a 
humanist, without whose efforts Mary’s 
mysticism might well have been disas- 
trous. This humanism is noble and 
necessary. It is in all our hearts, and we 
hope it will never disappear. We need it 
no less than we need our consciousness 
of the God without whom life is fragmen- 
tary and incomplete. 

“While there is a real religious danger to 
be found in the first kind of humanism 
that I have described—namely, that which 
denies that there is a God or Reality out- 
side ourselves—the actual experiences of 
life will take care of that, because, as Vol- 
taire says, ‘The human heart is incurably 
religious.’ We seek more and more to 
practise that third form of humanism 
that puts its faith in its fingers; not less, 
but more, because the spring which feeds 
that faith is a deep and abiding sense of 
the Divine.’’ 


Notices 
WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Wm. E. Manning Todd transferred to New 
York, March 11, 1930. 
M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
he: 
FLORIDA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Full clerical fellowship granted Rev. Thomas 
Turrell, subject to provisions for dual fellowship, 
effective March 11. 

Received and accepted from the New York Fellow- 
ship Committee transfer of Rev. Blanche Wright 
Morey. 

Blanche Wright Morey, 
For the Fellowship Committee. 
me 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer of Rev. John A. Bennett of Macedon, 
N. Y., accepted March 11 from the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Vermont and Province of Quebec Con- 
vention. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
Pe? 
INSTITUTE AT PALMER 


The Palmer-Monson-Springfield Institute will 
meet in the Palmer Universalist church, Wednesday, 
March 26. Faculty, Miss Mary F. Slaughter, Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Medford, Mr. 
Carl A. Hempel, Lynn. 

3.30, Registration. 38.40, Worship service, Mr. 
Hempel. 4, Address, “Our Responsibility,” Mrs. 
Chamberlain. 4.30, Group Conferences, Discus- 
sion of Problems: Beginners and Primary, Mrs. 
Chamberlain; Junior and Intermediate, Miss Slaugh- 
ter; Senior, Young People and Adult, Mr. Hempel. 

6.30, supper. 2 

7.15. Worship service, Miss Slaughter. T.35, 
Stories and Storytelling, Miss Slaughter. 8.25, Ad- 
dress, ‘‘The Challenge,’? Mr. Hempel. 

Reservations should be made for supper not later 
than Tuesday, March 25. Apply to Mrs. Annie K, 
Slaney, 44 Central St., Palmer, Mass. 

sae 
THIS PAMPHLET REALLY PRODUCES 
TITHERS 


A new, friendly, lively-worded tithing talk, “The 
Tithe Was Made for Man,” presenting the tithe idea 
so winsomely that the reader actually wants to ac- 
cept it. 

No “‘legalism.” No straining of proof texts. No 
unequal burden. No complicated theological ar- 
gument. Just plain good sense. 


The price is 75 cents per 100. Copy free on re- 
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quest, to anybody interested in the circulation of 
tithing literature. With it comes a simple plan of 
distribution which can easily be operated in any 
ehurch or other Christian group. 

This is part of the non-profit, interdenominational 
service perpetuated by Thomas Kane, founder of 
The Layman Company, 730 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Send requests to this adress. 

Please give your denomination, also mention the 
Christian Leader. 

ee, 
GODDARD CLUB REUNION 


The Goddard Club of Massachusetts cordiaily 
invites the alumni and friends of the school to an 
informal reunion at Stratton Hall, Talbot Ave., 
Tufts College, Mass., Sunday, March 23, from 3.30 
to 5.00. Miss Melita Knowles, principal, will bring 
us news of the new Goddard. 

Please let "Mrs. Hapgood, ’95, know that you are 
coming. 

Mrs. Ernest G. Hapgood, Secretary, 
4 Chester St., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Fae 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Letter of license granted Rev. Robert J. Raible, 
Unitarian, of Peterboro, N. H., dated Feb, 21, 1930. 
Letter of transfer to Massachusetts Convention, 
to Rev. Elizabeth H. Goldthwaite, dated Feb. 21, 
1930. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ee 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS COMING 


The forty-second Annual Convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, Mass., beginning Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 9, and continuing through to Sunday 
noon, July 13. 

The eighteenth Annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association will be held in the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, Mass., begin- 
ning Saturday evening, July 6, and continuing 
through to Wednesday, July 9. 

* x 
GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 

The next meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 28, 1930. All matters 
of business to be presented at this meeting should be 
in the Convention office, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass., not later than April 19. 

Roger F. Eiz, Executive Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Mary K. Cotton 

Mary Keyes was born in Illinois, Jan. 20, 1846. 
Two years later her parents moved to Pennsylvania, 
where for many years her father engaged in the lum- 
ber business. Here her childhood and youth were 
spent. Her education was secured in the public 
schools and at Clinton Liberal Institute, then at 
Clinton, N. Y., later removed to Fort Plain. 

In 1867 she was married to John S. Cotton, a sol- 
dier in the Civil War, but recently closed. The 
ceremony was held in the new Universalist church 
at Friendship, N. Y., on Sunday, April 28, the pas- 
tor, Rev. F. M. Alvord, officiating. To this union 
two daughters were born. Mr. Cotton died ‘several 
years ago. Mrs. Cotton died in her home in Eldred, 
Pa., on Monday, Feb. 24, 1980. 

A life long Universalist and a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Convention Church, she was deeply in- 
terested in all the affairs of her church and for many 
years a constant reader of the Christian Leader. 
Besides her church she was active in the work of the 
Women’s Relief Corps and the Grange. 

The funeral services were held on Friday, Feb. 28, 
in the’ home at Eldred, Pa., Rev. Otis F. Alvord of 
Friendship, N. Y., son’ of the clergyman who solem- 
nized her marriage so many years ago, officiating, 
assisted by Rev. Nellie B. Alvord of Friendship and 
Rev. Mrs. H. P. Thomas of the local Free Metho- 
dist Church. Interment was in the cemetery in 
Portville, N. Y. 

Two daughters, Mrs. Minnie Calvin of Akron, O., 
and Miss Matie Cotton at the old home in Eldred, 
survive her, also one granddaughter, Mrs. Ruth 
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Brown of Akron, and one little great grandchild, 
Carol Brown. 
Mrs. Alice French Almy 7 

Mrs. Alice French Almy, widow of Albert Nelson 
Almy, died in Friendship, N. Y., at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. H. C. Almy, Feb. 22. 

Alice French, one of a family of five children, was 
born in Rehoboth, Mass., April 17, 1851. She was 
married in Pawtucket, R. I., and lived there until 
1910, when she moved to Friendship, where she 
spent the rest of her life. 

Mrs. Almy was a woman of unusu’l sweetness 
of disposition, hospitable and gracious, possessing 
a keen mind, clear and active to the end. While 
living in Pawtucket she was active in the Universalist 
church of that city and in Friendship she has been: 
interested in every good work. She leaves a goodly 
heritage to her children and chitdren’s children in 
the record of a life well spent. 

A brief preliminary service was conducted at the 
home in Friendship by Rev. Nellie B. Alvord of the 
Universalist church on Feb. 24. Burial was in Paw- 
tucket, where funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. G. H. Thorburn of the Universalist church on” 
Tuesday, Feb. 25. . 

Mrs. Almy is survived by two sons and two daugh- 
ters, Howard F. Almy of New Rochelle, N. Y., Willis 
E. Almy of North, Stonington, Conn., Mrs. Richard — 
Polhamus of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., and Mrs. Henry 
C. Almy of Friendship, N. Y., one brother, Lyman 
C. French of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., also by three © 
grandchildren, Alice and Richard Polhamus and 
Howard Almy, Jr. 
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'N E Ww We havea classified stock of over 
AND 100,000 Theological Books cover- 


rt  ingallsubjectssuchasHomiletics, 

SECOND HAND Church History, Philosophy, Psy- 
THEOLOGICAL 

BOOKS BY logue and send us your list of 

, “Wants.” Please mention this paper, 


iSchulte’s Book Store nc Rew soerenyes 


chology, etc., etc. Write for cata- 


LYMAN WARD 


TEINS ar 


of the Southern Industrial In-’ 
stitute will be at the Parker 
House, Boston, the latter part 
of March for about ten days. 
He will be glad to call upon 
any friends who may like to 
consult him about his school. 
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Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Problem of Religious 
Knowledge in Contemporary 
Discussion 


Mar. 24---Statement of the Problem. 

Mar. 31---Theories of Religious Knowledge as 
Symbolical, I. 

Apr. 


7---Theories of Religious Knowledge as 
Symbolical, II. 

Apr. 14---Sociological Theories: Naturalizing the 
Supernatural. 

Apr. 21---Subjectivist Tendencies in Psychology 
of Religion. 


By Charles A. Bennet, Ph. D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale University 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


i 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
; and 
| Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Alfred M. Bell Company 

79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. _ 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 


WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289.291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 

1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

3. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

5. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 

Together. 

9, ‘The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.’’ 

The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. ° 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


| 383 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training In many fields 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL — 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


For Girls 


_ Thorough College Preparation 
Two Year College Course 
Piano Diploma Course 


Usual Sports and 


Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect} v~ 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Se} ro» 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for theological] training, witb 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


Alfred P, Sloan, of automobile fame, 
was talking at the Bankers’ Club in New 
York about the automobile price war. 

“One man,”’ said Mr. Sloan, ‘‘predicts 
that he’ll give us a good $100 car within 
three years, but such a car is impossible. 

“This predicter reminds me of a chap 
who was held up one morning by a friend, 
but he jerked loose, and said as he trotted 
on, ‘Excuse me, George, I can’t stop; I’m 
catching the 8.15 train.’ 

““ Well,’ George yelled after him, ‘you’d 
better hurry, then. I just missed it.’ ’’— 
Wall Street Journal. 

* * 

A student reporter had just submitted 
his editorial for the day to the editor. 
Leaving the editorial room, he began to 
reflect upon what he had written and de- 
cided to go back to change something in 
it. 

“T have a few corrections to make on 
the editorial I submitted,’ he told the 
editor. 

The editor handed it to him. ‘“‘All right, 
but make it snappy. The wastebaskets 
will be emptied in five minutes.’’—The 
Mayflower’s Log. 

* * 

“Hello, Jim, I haven’t seen you for ten 
years. How’s things?’’ 

“Not so good.’’ 

“How’s that? The last time we met 
you were drawing down ten thousand a 
month for your child wonder. What 
happened?”’ 

“He grew up on me.’”’—Lowisville Courter- 
Journal, 

* * 

Teacher: “‘Robert, if you are always very 
kind and polite to all your playmates, 
what will they think of you?” 

Robert: ‘Some of ’em would think they 
could lick me!’’—Goblin. 

* * 

Why, it would kill the average man ‘to 
look after one three-year-old boy for a 
week at a stretch, something a woman does 
every day.—Evansville (Ind.) Press. 

* * 

The red light is the place where you 
catch up with the driver who passed you at 
fifty miles an hour eight or nine blocks 
down the line.—Detroit News. 

* * 

“Scientifically speaking, coal is of the 
same composition as the diamond.” 

“Still, it is only a carbon copy.”’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

The chief objection to the school of ex- 
perience is that it thinks up a new course 
every time you graduate.—Calgary Herald. 

* * 

The man who writes the bank advertis- 
ing is never the same man who makes the 
loans.— Exchange. 

* * 

Girl, colored, green, wishes light house- 

work.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at — 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ‘“Why join any 
church?” and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?” 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 

The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization - 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents percopy. Six copies for $3.60. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 
Especially priced during Lenten Season 


50 cents, postage 5 cents 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed im 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with ita 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 
theology.” 


Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


